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4 QUEEN MAB. 

Vt»: >he»ill wake again, 
\] though her glowing limbs are moliouleaa, 

And BllcDtUloae »WE«!ip«, 

Odfp brealhing cloqupnce 
That might have soalhed a lyger's rage. 
Or thawed the cold bean of a coDqueror. 

Her dewy ejes are closed, 
And on their lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs beEieatfa, 

The bab; Sleep Is pillowed : 

Her golden Iresaesshade 

The bosom's stainles) pride, 
Cnriing like lendrilsof-lhe parasite 

Around a marble eolumd. 

Hark ! whence that rushii^ sound T 
'Ti> like the wondrous strain 
That round a ion^r rofn swells, 
Wluch, wandering on the Bdtmng shore. 
The enlhoaiasl hears at eTening : 
'TIs softer than the west winds sigh; 
'Tisnlldei' than the unmeasured Doles 
, Of that alrai^eljre whose strings 
The genii of the breezes sweep ; 

Those lines of rainbow light 

Are like the moonbeams when thej'fall 
Through some cathedral window, but the taints 

Are such an may not find 

Compariionon earth. 

Behold the chariot of the Fairy Queen ! 
Celeslial coursers paw the unyielding air ; 
Their BImy pennons at her word they furl, 
And stop D belli ent to the reinsoF light: 
These the Queen of Spells drew in. 
ahe spread a rharm around thespol, 
And leaning graceftil from t\ie eflwrnitai, 
■Long did the gaze, and Bilentt^, 
Upon (he slumbering meii. 
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Oh ! not the risioned poet in his dreams, 
When siiTery clouds float through the wildered braiiv 
When every 8i(j^ht of lorely, wild, and grand, 
Astonishes, enraptures, elevates, 
When fancy, at a glance, combines 
The wondrous and the beautiful, — 
So bright, so fair, so wild a shape 
Hath ever yet beheld, 
As that which reined the coursers of the air. 
And poured the magic of her gaze 
Upon the maiden's sleep. 

The broad and yellow moon 
Shone dimly through her form — 

That form of faultless symmetry ; 

That pearly and pellucid car 
Moved not the moonlight** line : 
'Twas not an earthly pageant : 

Those who had looked upon the sight, 
Passing all human glory, 
Saw not the yellow moon. 
Saw not the mortal scene. 
Heard not the nigl)t-wihd*s rush. 
Heard not an earthly sound. 
Saw but the fairy pageant. 
Heard but the heavenly strains 
That filled the lonely dwelling. 

The Fairy's frame was slight, yon fibrous cloud, 
That catches but the palest tinge of even. 
And which the straining eye can hardly seize 
When melting into eastern twilight's shadow, 
Were scarce so thin, so slight ; but the fair star 
That gems the glittering coronet of morn, 
Sheds not a 1/ght bo mild, so powerful. 
As that which, bursting from \Vve ^sixf ^\*i^^N 
Spread apurpurcal hsuo TO\mA VJ^ft ^c^'*'* 
Yet with an undu\alVn|^ J«o^''^5^;, 
fiw&yed to her outVme i^teLce^xW-S ' ,^ 




QUEEN MAB. 

Pram her celeaU'il car, 
The Fairy Queen dEtcended, 
Aod thrice ahe waied her vand 
Circled Mith wreatha of amaranlli ; 
Her thin anil mial; form 
Mored with ihe nwitng air. 
And (he clear ailver tones, 
Aa thua ahe spoke, were such 
As are unheard bj all but gifted enr. 



Stars I jour balraiest influence alied ! 
EleraentH '. jour wrath (uspeod t 
Sleep, Ocean, in tbe rocky bounds 

That circle thy domain 1 
Let not a brealli be aeen to alir 
Around yon sraas-grown ruin'a height. 
Let eten l£e Kstleaa gosaanwr 
Sleep on the moTclesa air : 
Soulof lanthel thou. 
Judged alone worthy of the eUTied boon 
Tbat waits the good and (be sincere ; that waits 
Those who hare alruggled, and with reaolote will 
Vanquished earth's pride iind meanneas, burit ih 
The icy chaina of custom, and bale ^ne [chains 
The day-alacB of their age ;— Soul of lanthe ! 
Awake! arise! 
Sudden arose 
lantbe'a soul; it stood 
All beautiful in naked purity, 
The perfect semblance of its bodily frame. 
Instinct with ineipreasible beauty and grace. 
Each stain of earthlineas 
Had passed away, it reassumed 
111 native dignity and stood 
Immorlal amid ruin. 
C/pan the couch the body \a? 
iVrapl ia iJip dpplli of B\umbet -. 



I. QUEEN MAB. 

Its features were fixed and meaningless, 
Yet animal life was there, 
And ef«ry organ yet performed 
Its natural functions : 'twas a sight 

Of wonder to behold the body and soul. 

The self-same lineaments, the same 

Marks of identity were there : 
Yet, oh, how different ! One aspires to Hearen, 
Pants for its sempiternal heritage. 
And ever-changing, ever-rising still, 

Wantons in endless being. 
The other, for a time the unvnliing sport 
Of circumstance and passion, struggles on ; 
Fleets through its sad duration rapidly: 
Tiien like an useless and wora<<out machine 
Rots, perishes, and passes. 

FAIRY. 

Spirit ! who hast dived so deep ; 
Spirit! who has soared so high ; 
Thou the fearless, thou the mild, 
Accept the boon thy worth hath earned. 
Ascend the car virith me. 

SPIRIT. 

Do I dream 1 Is this new feeling 
But a visiohed ghost of slumber 1 

If indeed 1 am a soul, 
A free, a disembodied soul, 
Speak again to me. 

FAIRY. 

I tun the Pair J Mab : to me H» av'setv 
The wonders of the human 'Vfotli \o Vee^*- 
The secrets of the immeaBurahle ipa»^- ^ 



QUEE^ MAB. I 

In the unfailing consciences of men, 
Those stern, unflattering chroniclerH, I find : 
The future, from the causes which arise 
In each event, I gather : not the sting 
Which retributive memory implants . 
In the hard bosom of the selfish man ; 
Nor that extatic and exulting throb 
Which virtue^s votary feels when he sums up 
The thoughts and actions of a well-spent day. 
Are unforeseen, unregistered by me : 
And it is yet permitted me, to rend 
The veil of mortal frailty, that the spirit 
Clothed in its changeless purity, may know 
How soonest to accomplish the great end 
For which it hath its being, and may taste 
That peace, which in the end all life will share. 
This is the meed of virtue ; happy Soul, 
Ascend the car with me ! 

The chains of earth's immurement 

Fell from lanthe's spirit ; 
They shrank and brake like bandages of straw 
Beneath a wakened giant's strength. 

S^e knew her glorious change. 
And felt in apprehension uncontrolled 

New raptures opening round : 
Each day-dream of her mortal life. 
Each frenzied vision of the slumbers 

That closed each well-spent day. 

Seemed now to meet reality. 

The Fairy and the Soul proceeded ; 

The silver clouds disparted ; 
And as the car of magic they ascend, 

A^ain the speechless music swelPd, 

Again the coursers of tiie avT 
Unfurled their azure peimo\\», wv^ \i« ^vv<i»^ 

Sbaldng the beamy reVM 

■Bade them pursue i^^exi vi a^ . 
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The magic car moved on. 
The Dight was fair, and countlei^ stars 
Studded heaven's dark blue vault, — 

Just o'er the eastern wave 
Peeped the first faint smile of morn i— 
The magic car moved on — 
From the celestial hoofs 
The atmosphere in flaming sparkles flew, 
And where the burning wheels 
Eddied above the mountain's loftiest peak, 
Was traced a line of lightning. 
Now it flew far above a rock. 
The utmost verge of earth, 
The rival of the Andes, whose dark brow 
Lowered o'er the silver sea. 



Far, far below the chariot's- path. 

Calm as a slumbering babe, 

Tremendous Ocean lay. 
The mirror of its stillness shewed 

The pale and waning stars. 

The chariot's fiery track, 

And the grey light of morn 

Tinging those fleecy clouds 

That canopied the dawn. 
Seemed it, that the chariot's way 
Lay through the midst of an immense concave, 
Badiant with million constellations, tinged 

With shades of infinite colour, 

And semicircled with a belt 

Flashing incessant meteors. 



The magic car moved on. 

As they approached \Vie\t %o«\ 
The coursers seemed to ^ai&et ^^fe«i^% 
The sea no longer 'was dVaWng^MLA^o^'-. ^^"^^ 
Appeared a vast and sViado^^ «Tp\iCXo% 
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The sun's unclouded orb* 
Rolled through the black concave ; 
Ita rays of rapid light 
Parted around the chariot^s swifter course, 
And fell, like ocean^s feathery spray 
Dashed from the boping sVLvge 
Before a Tessers prow. 

The magic car moved on. 
Earth's distant orb appeared 
The smallest ligbt ifaat twinkles in the heaven ; 
Whilst round the chariot's way t 

* Beyond our atmosphere the sun would appear a 
rayless orb of fire in the midst of a black concave. The 
equal diffusion of its light on earth is owing to the refrac- 
tion of the rays by the atmosphere, and their reflection 
from other bodies. Light consists either of vibrations 
propagated through a subtle medium, or o^ numerous 
minute particles repelled in all directions from the 
luminous body. Its velocity greatly Exceeds, that of 
any substance with which we are acquainted ; observa- 
tions on the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites hdve demon- 
strated that light takes up no more than eight minutes 
seven seconds in passing from the sun to the earth, a 
distance of 95,000,000 miles. Some idea may be 
gained of the immense distance o^ the fixed stars, when 
it is computed that many years would elapse before 
light could reach this earth from the nearest of them ; 
yet in one year light travels 5,422,400,000,000 miles, 
which is a distance 5,707,600 times greater than that of 
the sun from the earth. 

t The plurality of worlds, the indefinite immensity 
of the universe is a most awful subject of contempla- 
tion. He who rightly feels its mystery and grandeur 
Ja in DO danger of seduction tTom \Vve i«X&^EMs»o^« <^< 
^tfffiouB ajratema, or of deifyliis \\ie y^^'^*^^^^^^ ^^ 
^^Jve. It is impossible to be^e^e iCkial Viv«t «^vc\ 
erradea this infinite machiwe, \« «»««i^^^ ^"^ "^ 
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Innumerable systems rolled, 
And countless spheres difflised 

An ever-varying glory. 
It was a sight of wonder: some 
Were homed like the crescent moon ; 
Some shed a mild an,d silver beam 
Like Hesperus o*er the western sea ; 
Some dasn'd athwart with trains of flame, 
Like worlds to death and ruin driven ; 
Some shone like suns, and as the chariot passed, 
Eclipsed all other light. 

Spirit of Nature! here! 
In this interminable vnlderness 
Of worlds, at whose immensity 
Even soaring fancy staggers. 
Here is thy fitting temme. 
Yet not the li^test leaf 
That quivers to the passing breeze 
Is less instinct with thee : 

consequences of that necessity, which is a synonyme 
of itself. All that miserable tale of the Devil, and 
Eve, is irreconcileable with the knowledge of the 
stars. 

The nearest of the fixed stars is inconceiveably 
distant from the earth, and they are probably propor- 
tionably distant from each other. By a calculation of 
the velocity of light; Syrius is supposed to be at least 
54 ,224,000,000,000 miles from the earth.* That which 
appears only like a thin silvery cloud, streaking the 
heaven, is in efi^ect composed of innumerable clusters 
of suns, each shining with its own light, and illuminat- 
ing numbers of planets that revolve around them. 
Millions and millions of suns are ranged around us, all 
attended by innumerable worlds, yet c«Alft\\%^^B»^^»x^*2cA. 
harmonious, ail keeping t\\o ^cAVia o^ \\KSK«\^is^^^ 
oecegsitjr. 

• See NicholaofCn Encyc\op«A\«L,«ix\.\A^^^ 
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Yet not the meanest worm 
That lurks in graves and fattens on the dead 

Less shares thy eternal breath. 

Sprit of i^fature ! thou ! 
Imperishabie 03 this scene, 

Here is thy fitting temple. 



II. 

If solitude hath ever led thy steps 
To the wild ocean's echoing shore, 

And thou hatt lingered there, 

Until the sun's broad orb 
Seemed restinn^ on the burnished wave. 

Thou musthaye marked the lines 
Of purple gold, that motionless 

Hung o*er the sinking sphere ; 

Thou must have marked the billowy clouds 
£^ed with intolerable radiancy 

Towering like rocks of jet 

Crowned with a diamond wreath. 

And yet there is a moment, 

When the sun*s highest point 
Peeps like a star o*er ocean's western edge, 
When those far clouds of feathery gold, 

Shaded with deepest purple, gleam 

Like islands on a dark blue sea; ,, 

Then has thy fancy soared above ihe eartb, 
And furled its wearied wing 
Within the Fairy's fane. 

Yet not the golden islands 

Gleajsing in yon flood of light. 

Nor the feathery curtains 
^Stretching o'er thesxitfaWY^VvX. f^ow^V 
Nor tbe burnished ocean ^«vea 
Paving that gorgeowa dome. 
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So fair, so wonderful a sight 
As AfaVs eQiereal palace could afford. 
Yet likest eTening^s vault, that fairy Haii t 
As Heaven, low resting op the wave, it spread 
Its floors of flashing light, 
Its vast and azure dome. 
Its fertile golden i8ll^}d8 
Floating on a silver sea; 
Whilst suns tibeir mingling beamipga darted 
Through clouds of circumambieot darkness, 
And pearly battlements around 
Looked o*er the immense of l^eaveq. 
The magic car no longer moved. 
The Fairy and the Spirit 
Entered the Hall of Spells : 
Those golden clouds 
That rolled in glittering billows 
Beneath the azure canopy 
With the ethereal footsteps, trembled not ; 

The light and crimson mists. 
Floating to strains of thrilling melody 

Through that unearthly dwelling. 
Yielded to every movement of the will. 
Upon their passive swell the Spirit leaned, 
And, for the varied bliss that pressed around, 
Used not the glorious privilege 
Of virtue and of wisdom. 
Spirit! the Fairy said, 
And pointed to the gorgeous dome, 
This is a wondrous sight 
And mocks all human grandeur ; 
But were it virtue's only meed, to dwell 
In a celestial palace, all resigned 
To pleasurable impulses, immured 
Within the prison of itself, the will 
Of changeless nature would He ^m.1^^^^. 
Learn to make otbetaYk&;i^^« ^^\x\\.^^^^«ifc^ 
This thine high regard -.—ike ^^\. ^Jwa5\^>»^\ 
TAou shall heboid the v^e%«iV\ \-wC^^^^^^ 
The secreU of tKe luVuA^- 
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The Fairy and the Spirit 
Approached the OTerhanging battlement. — 
Below lay stretched the universe ! 
There, far as the remotest line 
That bounds imagination's flight, 

Countless and unending orbs 
In mazy motion intermingled, 
Yet still fulfilled immutably 
Eternal nature's law. 
Above, below, around 
The circling systems formed 
A wilderness of harmony ; 
Each with undeviating aim, 
In eloquent silence, through the depths of space 
Pursued its wondrous way. 
There was a little light 
That twinkled in the misty distance : 
None but a spirit'e eye 
Might ken that rolling orb ; 
None but a spirit's eye. 
And in no other place 
But that celestial dwelling, might behold 
Each action of this earth's inhabitants. 

But matter, space, and time 
In those a§rial mansions cease to act ; 
And all prevailing wisdom, when it reaps 
The harvest of its excellence, o'crbounds 
Those obstacles, of which an earthly soul 
Fears to attempt the conquest. 

The Fairy pointed ;> *he earth. 

The Spirit's inteUc*r«,ial eye 

Its kindred beings recognized. 
The thronging iJiousands, to a passing view. 
Seemed like an anthill's citizens. 

How wonderful ! that even 
Tlie passions, prejudices, interests. 
That sway the meanest being, the weak touch 

That moves the finest nerve, 

And in one humai\ \)Ta\iv 
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Causes the faintest thought, becomes a link 
In the great chain of nature. 

Behold, the Fairy cried, 
Palmyra^s ruined palaces ! — 

Behold I where grandeur frowned ; 

Behold, where pleasure smiled; 
What now remains — ^the memory 

Of senselessness and shame-^ 

What is immortal there ? 

Nothing-r-it stands to tell 

A melancholy tale, to give 

An awful warning ; soon 
Obliyion will steal silently 

The remnant of its fame. 

Monarchs and conquerors there 
Proud o*er prostrate millions trodr— 
The earthquakes of the human raee; 
Like them, forgotten when the ruin 

That marks their shock is past. 

Beside the eternal Nile, 

The Pyramids have risen. 
Nile shall pursue his changeless way ; 

Those pyramids shall fall ; 
Yea ! not a stone shall stand to tell 

The spot whereon they stood ; 
Their very scite shall be forgotten, 

Am \s their builder's name! 

Behold yon sterile spot ; 
Where now the wandering Arab's tent 

Flaps ill the desert blast. 
There once old Salem's haughty fane 
Reared hif h to heaven its thousand golden domes, 
And in the blushing face of day 
Exposed its shameless glory. 
Oh ! many a widow, many an orphan cursed 
The building of that fane ; and many a father^ 
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VVuni uut with toil and blavery, iiuplured 
The |)oor man's God to sweep it from the earth. 
And spare his children the detested task 
Of piling stone on stoiie, and poisotung 
The choicest days of life. 
To. MQthe a dotard*8 Yaoity. 
There an inbuaMB and uncultured race 
Howled hideous praises to their Deioon*God ; 
They rushed to war, toce from the mother's womb 
The unborn child,r-Hi4d age and infancy 
Promiscuous perished; tbeir victorious arms 
Left not a soul to breathe. Oh I they were fiends 
But what was he who taught them that the God 
Of nature and beneTolsnce had given 
A special sanction to the trade of blood ? 
His name and theirs. are fadinff, and the tales 
Of this barbarisB natioB, which imposture 
Recites till terror credits, are pursuing 
Itself into ibrgetfiilness. 



Where Athens, Some, and Sparta stood, 
There is a moral desart now: 
The mean an4 miiserable huts, 
The yet more wretched palaces. 
Contrasted with those ancient fanes. 
Now crumbling to oblivion ; 
The long and lonely colonnades. 
Through which the ghost of Freedom stalks. 
Seem like a well-known tune. 
Which, in some dear scene we have loved to hear. 
Remembered now in sadness. 
But, oh ! how much jnore changed, 
How gloomier is the contrast 
Of human nature there ! 
Where Socrates expired, a tyrant's slave, 
A coward and a fool, spreads death around — 

Then, shuddering, miee\a>B^% o^ww. 
Where Cicero and AiilonMWi*\vie^, 



«-^.*1, J 
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A cowled and kypocrhital monk 
Prays, ciiites,ajid deceivM. 

Spirit ! ten thousand years 
Hare scarcely passed away, 
Since, in the waste where now the savage drinks 
His enemy*8 blood, and aping Europe*a sons. 
Wakes the unholy song of war. 
Arose a stately city. 
Metropolis of the western continent : 

There, now, the mossy column-stone. 
Indented by time's unrelaxing grasp. 
Which once appeared to brave 
AH, save its country's ruin ; 
There the wide forest scene. 
Rude in the uncultivated loveliness 

Of garaens long run wild. 
Seems, to we unwilling sojourner, whose step^ 

Chance in that desert has delayed. 
Thus to have stood since earth was what it is. 

Yet once i.t was the busiest haunt, 
Whither, as to a common centre, flocked 
Strangers, and ships, and merchuidise : 
Once peace and freedom blest 
The cultivated plain: 

But wealtli, tliat curse of man. 
Blighted the bud of its prosperity : 
Virtue and wisdom, truth and liberty. 
Fled, to return not, until man shall know 
That they alone can give the bliss 
Worthy a soul that claims 
Its kindred with eternity. 

There's not one atom of yon earth 

Rut once was living man ; 
Nor the minutest drop of rain. 
That hangeth in its lh\TVTve%X Aow^, 

But flowed in humaw^oXTv^*. 

And from the bum\xig \i\«atvh 
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From the most gloomy glens 
Of Greenland's sunless clime. 
To iivhere the golden fields 
Of fertile England spread 
Their harvest to the day, 
Thou canst not find one spot 
Whereon no city stood. 

How strange is human pride ! 
I tell thee that those liTing things. 
To whom the fragile blade of grass 

That springeth in the morn 

And perisheth ere noon, 

Is an unbomided world ; 
I tell thee that those viewless beings, 
Whose mansion is the smallest particle 
Of the impassive atmosphere. 
Think, feel, and live like man ; 
That their afiections and antipathies, 

Like his, produce the Laws 

Ruling Uieir moral state ; 

And &e minutest throb 
That through their frame diffuses 

The slightest, faintest motion. 

Is fixed and indispensable 

As the majestic laws 

That rule yon rolling orbs. 

The Fairy paused. The Spirit, 
In extacy of admiration, felt 
All knowledge of the past revived; the events 

Of old and wondrous times. 
Which dim tradition interruptedly 
Teaches the credulous vulgar, were unfolde<l 
In just perspective to the view; 
Yet dim from their infinitude. 
The Spirit seemed to stand 
High on an isolated pnmacXe; 
The flood of ages coTObalmg ^a^^^*"" % 
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The depth of the unbounded mnrene 
AbOTeand all ai^ound 
Nature's unchanging haimony. 



III. 

Fairy I the spirit said, 
And on the Queen of Spells 
Fixed h^r etherial eyes, 
I thank thee. Thou hast giyen- 
A boon which I will not resign, and taught 
A lesson not to be unlearned. I know 
The past, and thence I will essay to glean 
A warning for the future, so that man 
May profit by his errors, and deHre 

Experience from his folly : 
For, when the power of imparting joy 
hi equal to the will, the human soul 
Requires no other heaven. 

MAB. 

Turn thee, surpassing Spirit I 
Much'yet remains unscanned. 
Thou knowest how great is man,'' 
Thou knowest his iitibecility : 
Yet l^am thou what he is ; 
Yet learn the lofty destiny 
Which restless time prepares 
For every living soul. 

Behold a s^rgeous palace., that amid 
YonpopulouB city, rears it« tboxsAan^X-oi^^^^ 
And eeems itself a city. QVoom^ \TOO\<a 
Ofcentmeh, in stern and sW^esdI t«xdu^ 
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Encompass it around : the dweller there 

Cannot be free and happy ; hearest thou not 

The curses of the fatherless, the groans 

Of those who haye no friend ? He passes on : 

The King, the wearer of a gilded chain 

That binds his soul to abjectness, the fool 

Whom courtiers nickname monarch, whilst a nh 

Even to the basest appetites — that man 

Heeds not the shriek of penury ; he smiles 

At the deep curses which the destitute 

Mutter in secret, and a sullen joy 

Peryades his bloodless heart when thousands g 

But for those morsels which his wantonness 

Wastes in unjoyous revelry, to save 

All that they love from famine : when he hears 

The tale of horror, to some ready-made face 

Of hypocritical assent he turns, 

Smothering the glow of shame, that, spite of him, 

Flushes hia bloated cheek. 

Now to the meal 
Of silence, grandeur, and excess, he drags 
His palled unfiling appetite. If gold. 
Gleaming around, and numerous yiands culled 
From every clime, could force the loathing sense 
To overcome satiety, — if wealth 
The spring it draws from poisons not, — or vice, 
Unfeeling, stubborn vice, converteth not 
Its food to deadliest venom ; then that king 
Is happy; and the peasant who fulfils 
His unforced task, when he returns at even, 
And by the blazing faggot meets again 
Her welcome for whom all his toil is sped. 
Tastes not a sweeter meal. 

Behold him now 
Stretched on the gorgeous couch ; hU fevered I 
Jieels dizzily awhile: But, ah \ too sooti 
The slumber of intemperance su\>%\^e«. 
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And conscience, that undying serpent, callH 
Her venomous brood to their nocturnal task. 
Listen ! he speaks ! oh ! mark that frenzied eye— 
Oh ! mark that deadly visage. 

KINO* 

No cessation ! 
Oh ! must this last for ever! Awful death, 
I wish, yet #ear to clasp thee ! — Not one moment 
Of dreajnless sleep ! O dear and blessed peace ! 
Why dost thou shroud thy vestal purity 
In penury and dungeons ? wherefore lurkest 
With danger, death, and solitude ; yet shunn^st 
The palace I have built thee ? Sacred peace ! 
Oh visit me but once, but pitying shed 
One drop of balm upon my withered soul. 

Vain man ! that palace is the virtuous heart. 

And peace defileth not her snowy robes 

In such a shed as thine. Hark ! yet he mutters ; 

His kI umbers are but varied agonies. 

They prey like scorpions on the spring of life. 

There necdeth not tne hell that bigots frame 

To punish those who err : earth in itself 

Contains at once the evil and the cure ; 

And all-sufficing nature can chastise 

Those who transgress her law, — she only knows 

How justly to proportion to the fault 

The punishment it merits. 

Is it strange 
That this poor wretch should pride him in his woe ? 
Take pleasure in his abjectness and hug 
The scorpion that consumes him ? Is it strange 
That placed on a cons^icuowa X^Eaoti^ Q)\ >\vq>\\)»^ 
Oraapiog an iron scepUe, aw^ vtoasrax^^ 
Within a splendid prVaoii, ^Vo^^ %\ftx\v\5ftv»s^* 
Shut him from all UiaV» i^oo^ ^« ^^••^ ^"^ e^x>»^ 
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His soul asserts not its humanity ? 
That man's mild nature rises not in war 
Against a king's employ ? No — ^'tis not strange. 
He, like the vulgar, thinks, feels, acts and lives 
Just as his father did ; the unconquered powers 
Of precedent and custom interpose 
Between a king and virtue. Stranger yet. 
To those who know not nature, nor deduce 
The future from the present, it may seem. 
That not one slave, who suffers fr^m the crimes . 
Of this unnatural being ; not one wretch, 
Whose children famish^ and whose nuptial bed 
Is earth's unpityinff bosom, rears an arm 
To dash him from his throne! 

Those gilded flies 
That, basking' in the sunshine of a court. 
Fatten on its corruption ! — ^what are they ? 
— The drones of the community ; they feed 
'On the mechanic's labours the stacvedhind 
For them compels the stubborn glebe to yield 
Its unshared harvests; and yon squalid form, . 
Leaner than fleshless misery, that wastes,. 
A sunless life in the unwholesome mine^ • 
Drags out in labour a protracted death,. ,.< 
To glut their grandeur ; many faint with toil, . 
That few may know the cares and woes of sloth. 

Whence, thinkest thou, kings and parasites arose 1 
Whence that unnatural line of drones, who heap 
Toil and unvanquishable penury 
On those who build their palaces, and bring 
Their daily bread ? — From vice, black loathsome vic< 
From rapine, madness, treachery, and wrong; 
From all that genders misery, and makes 
Of earth this momy wilderness ; from lust. 
Revenge, and murder AAd'wVieiiiT%«ka«f!^%>roNR.«^ 

Ifoud as the voice of nature, a'kiaW \ttt\e -v^ikftA. 

The nations ; and mankind pwceWe Vlkiai V\c© 



Is discord, war, and misery; that virtue 
Is peace, and happiness, and harmony ; 
When man's matnrer nature shall disdain 
The playthings of its childhood; — ^kingly glare 
Will loose its power to dazzle ; its authority 
Will silently pass by ; the gorgeous throne 
Shall stand unnoticed in the regal hall. 
Fast falling to decay ; whilst falsehood's trade 
Shall be as hateful and unprofitable 
As that of truth is now. 

Where is the fame 
Which the yain-giorious mighty of the earth 
Seek to eternize ? Oh ! the faintest sound 
From timers light footfall, the minutest wave 
That swells the flood of ages, whelms in nothing 
The unsubstantial bubble. Aye ! to-day 
Stern is the tyrant*s mandate, red the gaze 
That flashes desolation, strong the arm 
That scatters multitudes. To-morrow comes ! 
That mandate is a thunder-peal that died 
In ages past ; that gaze, a transient flash 
On whicn the midnight closed, and on that arm 
The worm has made his meal. 

The virtuous man. 
Who, great in his humility, as kings 
Are little in their grandeur ; he who leads 
Invincibly a life of resolute good. 
And stands amid the silent dungeon-depths 
More free and fearless than tlie trembling judire 
Who, clothed in venal power, vainly strove 
To bind the impassive spirit; — when he falls 
His mild eye beams benevolence no more : 
Withered the hand outstretched but to relieve • 
Sunk reason^s simple eloquence that rolled 
But to appal the guilty. Yc»\ tivc ^xblnv 
Hath quenched that eye, ani\ de8i\VC« t Ac\\v\«'a». W^^v 
Withered th&t arm : but iVxe uv\^ct«Vv\\i^ ^^vcvv^ 
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Which virtue hangs upon its votary's tomb ; 
The deathless memoryof that man, whom kings 
Call to their mind and tremble; the remembrance 
With which the happy spirit contemplates 
Its well-spent pilgrimage on earth, 
Shall never pass away. 

Nature rejects the monarch, not the man ; 
The subject, not the citizen: for kings 
And subjects, mutual foes, for ever play 
A losing game into each other's hands, 
Whose stakes are vice and misery. The man 
Of virtuous soul commands not, nor obeys. 
Power, like a desolating pestilence. 
Pollutes whatever it touches ; and obedience, 
Bane of all genius, virtue, fir^aom, truth. 
Makes slaves of men, and, of the human frame, 
A mechanized automaton. 

When Nero, 
High over flaming Rome, with savage joy 
Lowered like a fiend, drank with enraptured ear 
The shrieks of agonizing death, beheld 
The frightful desolation spread, and felt 
A new created sense within his soul 
Thrill to the sight, and vibrate to the sound ; 
Thinkest thou his grandeur had not overcome 
The force of human kindness ? and, when Rome, 
With one stern blow, hurled not the tyrant down, 
Crushed not the arm red with her dearest blood. 
Had not submissive abjectness destroyed 
Nature's suggestions ? 

Look on yonder earth : 
The golden harvests spring ; the unfailing sun 
Sheds light and life; the fruits, the flowers, the trd 
Arise /« due succession: all tbmgs %i^^ak 
Peace^ harmony^ and love. The vrnwotse, 
^n nafure*s ftilent eloquence, doc\aTes 
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That all fulfil the works df loye and joy, — 
All but the outcast nan. He fabricates 
The sword that stabs his peace ; he cherisheth 
The snakes that gnaw his neart ; he raiseth up 
The tyrant whose delight is in his woe, 
Whose sport is in his agony. Yon sun, 
Lights it the great alone ? Yon silver beams. 
Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch. 
Than on Uie dome of kings ? Is mother earth 
A step-dame to her numerous sons, who earn 
Her unshared gifts with unremitting toil ; 
A mother only to those puling babes 
Who nursed in ease and luxury, make men 
The playthings of their babyhood, and mar. 
In self-important childishness, that peace 
Which men alone appreciate ? 

Spirit of Nature ! no. 
The pure difiVision of thy essence throbs 
Alike in every human heart. 

Thou, aye, erectest there 
Thy throne of power unappealable : 
Thou art the judge beneath whose nod 
Man*s brief and frail authority 

Is powerless as the wind 

That passeth idly by. 

Thine the tribunal which surpasseth 

The show of human justice. 

As God surpasses man. 

Spirit of Nature! thou 
Life of interminable multitudes ; 

Soul of thom mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paUis thro' Heaven's deep silence lie • 
Soul of that smallest being, * 

The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint April suw 8;\eMii\ — 
Man, like these pasHWe\\i\Tv\^«^ 
Thy will unconscioasly fullnWcVh; 
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Like theirs, his age of endless peace. 
Which time is fast maturing. 
Will swiftly, surely come ; 
And the unbounded frame, which thou pervadest, 
Will be without a flaw 
Marring its perfect symmetry. 



IV. 

How beautiful tbis night ! tbe balmiest sigb, 

Which Ternal zephyrs breathe in evening^s ear. 

Were discord speaking to the quietude 

That wraps this moTeless scene. HeaTen*s ebon vault 

Studded with stars unutterably bright. 

Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur roll, 

Seems like a canopy which Iotc had spread 

To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 

Robed in a garment of untrodden dnow ; 

Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend, 

So stainless, that their white and glittermg spires 

Tinge not the moon's pure beam : yon castled steep. 

Whose banner hangeth o*er the time-worn tower. 

So idly that rapt fancy deemeth it 

A metaphor of peace ; — all form a scene 

Where musing solitude might Iotc to lift 

Her soul above this sphere of earthliness ; 

Where silence undisturbed might watch alone. 

So cold, so bright, so still. 

The orb of day. 
In southern climes, o'er ocean's waveless field 
Sinks sweetly smiling; not the faintest breath 
Steals o'er the unruffled deep; the clouds of eve 
If effect unmoved \he lingering beam o^ de^^ 
And resper*8 image on the wesleiciv mau\ 
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Is beautifully still. To-morrow comes ; 
Cloud upon doud, in dark and deepening mass. 
Roll o'er the blackened waters ; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 
Tempest unfolds its pinions o'er the gloom 
That shrouds the boUing surge ; the pityless fiend. 
With all his winds and lightnings, tracks his prey; 
The torn deep yawns, — the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged gulf. 

Ah ! whence yon glare 
That fires the arch of heaven ? — that dark red smoke 
Blotting the silver moon ! The stars are quenched 
In darkness, and the pure and spangling snow 
Gleams faintly through the ffloom that eathers round ! 
Hark to that roar, whose swift and deafening peals 
In countless echoes through the mountains ring. 
Startling pale midnight on her starry throne ! 
Now swells the intermingling din ; the jar 
Frequent and frightful of the bursting bomb ; 
The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, the shout 
The ceaseless clangour, and the rush of men 
Inebriate with rage : — loud and more loud 
The discord grows ; till pale death shuts the scene. 
And o'er the conqueror and the conquered draws 
His cold and bloody shroud. — Of all the men 
Whom day's departing beam saw blooming there. 
In proud and vfgorous health; of all the hearts 
That beat with anxious life at sun-set there ; 
How few survive, how few are beating now ! 
All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumoers in the storm's portentous pause ; 
Save when the frantic wail of widowed love 
Comes shuddering on the blast, or the faint moan 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of clay 
Wrapt round its struggling powers. 

Dawns on the monrnful Kcei\e; \Ve awV^^xtwx'A >i»x!&s^' 
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Before the icy wind slow rolla away, 

Aad ihe bright beama of frost; marniDj^ dance 

Along the spangling snon. There (racks ot bli 

Etcb Io llie forcBl'B depth, aad gcatler'd arms, 

Add lifelegi Harriora, whose hard lineamenta 

Death's lelf could change not. mark the dread 

Of the outgallying liclon; far behind, 

Black oahes note where their proud eily stood. 

Within yon forest is a gloomy den— 

Each tree which guards iu darkness from lite di 



I see tliee shrink, 
Surpassing Spirit! — wen tfaau hnmao else? 
I s^e a shade of doubt and horror fleet 
Across thf stainless features; jcl fear not; 
This is no unconnected miserf , 
Nor stands aacaused and irrelrievable. 
Man's eiil nature, that apolc^j 
Which kings who rule, and cowards nbo crouch 
For their unnumbered criaies, sheds not the bloi 
Which desolates the discord -was ted land. 
ProDi kings, and priests, and staleamen, war an 
Whose safely is nun's deep embittered woe. 
Whose grandeur his debasemcDt. Let the axe 
Strike at tfae root; the poi«an-lrce will fall; 
And where its venoned exhalations spread 
Ruin, and death, and woe, where millionslic 
Quenching the serpent's famine, and (heir boneh 
Bleaching uo buried in the putrid blast, 
A garden shall arise, in lorelineas 
Surpassing fabled Eden. 

Halt Nature's soul. 
Thai formed ibis world so beautiful, thai apreai 
Earth's lap with plenty, and life's smallest chore 
Strung to tiDcboiigiiig uniaon, Ukav (|ai e 
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The lovely silenoe of the uafathomed maio^ 
And filled thU meanest worm that crawls in dust 
With spirit, thong ht, and love ; on man alone. 
Partial in causeless malice, wantonly 
Heaped ruin, vice, and slavei7 ; his soul 
Blasted with witiiering curses ; placed afar 
The meteor- happiness, that shuns his grasp. 
But serving on the frightful gulph to glare. 
Rent wide beneath his footsteps ? 

Nature 1 — no ! 
Kings, priests, ani^statesoien, blast the human flower 
Even i n its tender bud ; their influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 
Of desolate society. The child. 
Ere he can lisp his mother's sacred name. 
Swells with the unnatural pride of crime, and lifts 
His baby sword even in a hero's mood. 
This infant arm becomes the bloodiest sqourge 
Of devastated earth ; whilst specious names. 
Learnt in soft childhood's unsuspecting hour. 
Serve as the sophisms with which maimood dims 
Bright reason's ray, and sanctifies tiie sword 
Upraised to shed a brother's innocent blood. 
Let priest-led slaves eease to proclaim that man 
Inherits vice and misery, when force 
And falsehood hang even o'er the cradled bab^*. 
Stifling with rudest grasp all natural good. 

Ah ! to the stranger soul, when first it peeps 
From its new tenement, and looks abroad 
For happiness and sympathy, how stern 
And desolate a tract is this wide world ! 
How withered all the buds of natural good ! 
No shade, no shelter from the sweeping storms 
Of pity less power! on itswrelch^ditwsftj 
Poisoned, perchance, by the d\ae«£& ^\ANiKifc 
Heaped on the wretched paiet\V."«wVveti<i€iSX W^'wi, 
By mornh, law, and cusftom, ^e v^^^ -wxxA^ 
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or heiveo, that renovmte the ins^ tribes. 
May breathe not. The unlainting light of diiy 
May visit not its longings. It is boand 
Ere it has life; yea, all Ihechains are forged 
Long ere its being; alt liberty and love 
And peace is lorn from its dereneelessness ; 
Cursed ttom its birlh, e»en from its cradle dpome 
To abjectness and bondage! 



Throughout this varied and eternal worlt 
Soul is the only element, the block 
That for uncounted ages has remstned. 
The moveless pillar of a mouulnrn's weight 
Is active, living spirit. Every grain 
Is sentient both in unity and pari, 

A world of loves and hatreds ; these beget 
Evil and good: bence truth, and falsehood spring 
Hence will, and thought, and action, all the germs 
or pain or pleasure, Bjmpalhj- or hate. 
That variegate the elerna! universe. 
Soul is not more polluted than the beams 
Of heaven's pure orb, ere round their rapid lines 
The taint of earth-born atmospheres arise. 
Man is of soul and body, formed for deeds 
Of high resolve, on fancy's boldest wing 
To soar unwearied, fearlessly to turn 
The keenest pangs to peacefulness, and taste 
Thejovs which mingled sense and spirit yield. 
Or is he formed for abjectnefs and woe. 
To grovel on the dunghill of his fears. 
To shrink at every sound, to quench the flame 
Of natural love in sensualism, 1o know 
That hour as blest when on his worthless day^ 
The frozen hand of death shall set its seal. 
Vet fear the core, though hating the toeas?. 
ne one is man thnt stmU hereattet be -, 
/»e other, man as vice has maaehvm n!>v;. 
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War is the statesman's game, the priest's delight. 
The lawyer's jest, the hired assassin's trade, 
And to those royaJ murderers, whose mean Uirones 
.Are bought by crimes of treachery and gore. 
The bread they eat, the staff on which they lean. 
Guards, garbed in blood-red livery, surround 
Their palaces* participate the crimes. 
That force defends, and from a nation's rage 
Secures the crown, which all the curses reach 
That famine, phrenzy, woe, and penury breathe. 
These are the hired bravos who defend* 



* To employ murder as a means of justice, is an 
idea which a man of an enlightened mind will not dwell 
upon with pleasure. To march forth in rank and file, 
with all the pomp of streamers and trumpets, for the 
purpose of shooting at our fellow-men as a mark ; to 
inflict upon them all the variety of wound and anguish ; 
to leave them weltering in their blood : to wander over 
the field of desolation, and count the number of the 
dying and the dead, — Are employments which in thesis 
we may maintain to be necessary, but which no good 
man will contemplate with gratulation and delight. A 
battle we suppose is won ; — this truth is establiuied ; — 
thus the cause of j ustice is confirmed ! 1 1 surely requires 
no common sagacity to discern the connection between 
this immense heap of calamities, and the assertion of 
truth, or the maintenance of justice. 

Kings, and ministers of state, the real authors of the 
calamity, sit unmolested in Uieir cabinet, while those 
against whom the fiiry of the storm is directed, are, for 
the most part, persons who have been trepanned into the 
service, or who are dragged unwillingly from tlieir 
peaceful homes into the field of battle. A soldier is a 
man whose business it is to kill tho«e y«V«i wes^t ^J&sa^fc^ 
him, and who are the innoeetil twmVjt^ ^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
iniquities. Whatever ma^ Aaecome ^1^ '^ofc ^,^«« 
question of the jusUfkab\eiieB« o^ N^«t,\>. '^««^ ^ 
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The t> rants throne — the bullies of his fear : 
These are the sinks and channels of worst vice, 



sible that the soldier should not be a depraved 
unnatural being. 

To these more serious and momentous considera 
it may be proper to add a recollection of the ridicul 
ness of the military character. Its first constitue 
obedience : a soldier is, of all descriptions of men 
most completely a machine : yet his profession ine 
bly teaches him something of dogmatism, swagge 
and self-consequence : he is like die puppet of a sJ 
man, who, at the very time he is made to strut and e 
and display the most farcical airs, we perfectly I 
cannot assume the most insignificant gesture, adyi 
either to the right or the left, but as he is moTed b 
exhibitor. — Godwin* g Enquirer , Essay V. 

I will here subjoin a little poem, no strongly ex\ 
sive of my abhorrence of despostism and falsehood, 
I fear lest it never again may be depictured ho viv 
This opportunity is perhaps the only one that will 
occur of rescuing it from oblivion. 

FALSEHOOD AND VICE. 

A DIALOGUE 

Whilst raonarchs laughed upon their thrones 
To hear a famished nation's groans. 
And hugged the wealth wrung from the woe 
That makes its eyes and veins o'erflow. 
Those thrones, high built upon the heaps 
Of bones where frenzied famine sleeps. 
Where slavery wields her scourge of iron, 
jRed with mankind's unheeded gore. 
And war*8 mad £ends the scene envwoiv. 
Mingling with slirieks a drunken roav, 
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The refuse of society, the dregs 

Of all that ismostTile: their cold hearts blend 



There Vice and Falsehood took their stand 
fligh raised above the unhappy land. 

FALSEHOOD. 

Brother ! arise from the dainty fare, 

Which thousands have toiled and bled to bestow, 

A finer feast for thine hungry ear 

Is the news that I bring of human woe. 

VICE. 

And, secret one, what hast thou done. 
To compare, in thy tumid pride, with me ? 
I, whose career, through tlie blasted year. 
Has been tracked by despair and agony. 

FALSEHOOD. 

What have I done ! — I have torn the robe 
Prom baby Truth's unsheltered form. 
And round the desolated globe 
Borne safely the bewildering charm : 
My tyrant-slaves to a dungeon floor 
Have bound the fearless innocent. 
And streams of fertilizing gore 
Flow from her bosom's hideous rent. 
Which this unfailing dagger gave. . . . 
I dread that blood ! — no more — this day 
Is ours, though her eternal ray 
Must shine upon our grave. 
Yet know, proud Vice, had I not given 
To tlipp the robe I stole from heavet^, 
rhjr fhape ofus^linenH and fear 
fad norer ffainod admission here. 






And know, that bad 1 diadained lu toil, 
Bui sal in my laathsoine care the HbJIe, 
Aud ne'er Ip tliese hateful tona of heaien, 
GOLD, MONARCHY, and MURDBB gi' 
Hadsl thou wilb alj thine ail euared 
One of Ihy games then to ha<e plajred. 
With all thine overweening boaal, 
Falsehood; I tell thee ihou hadst loti ; — 
Yel wherefore this dispute I— we lend 
Fraternal, to one common end : 
In this cold graTe benealfa my feet. 
Will our hopes, oiur fears, and our labonri me 



I hroughtmy daughter, RELIGION, on ear 

She smothered reason's babes in their birth ; 
Bui dreaded their mother's eye serere, — 
So the eroeodile slunk off slily in fear, 

And loosed her bloodboundB from the den. 

They started from dreams of slaughtered mei 
And, by the light of ber poitun eje, 
Didber work o'er the wide earth frightfully; 
The dreadful stench of her torehea flare, 
Fed wilh human fat, polluled the ai ' 
■ Eshrieks,the(----'- 



Oflbemany mingling miseriet, 
Ae on she Irod, osreuoed high 
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Which hopelessness of good, and self-con tein|[>t, 
Alone might kindle, Uicy are decked in wealth. 



VICR. 

I have extinguished the noon-day t>un, 
In the carnage smoke of battles won : 
Famine, murder, hell, and power. 
Were glutted in that glorious hour 
Which searcblesR fate had stamped for me 

With the seal of her security 

For the bloated wretch on yonder tlirone 

Commanded the bloody fray to rise : 

Liike me he joyed at the stifled moan 

Wrung from a nation^s miseries ; 

While the snakes, whose slime even him defiled. 

In ecstacies of malice smiled . 

They thought 'twas theirs, — but mine the deed ! 

Theirs is the toil, but mine the meed. 

Ten thousand victims madly bleed. 

They dream that tyrants goad them there 

With poisonous war to taint the air : 

These tyrants, on their beds of thorn, 

Swell with the thoughts of murderous fame, 

And with their gains to lift ray name, 

Restless they plan from night till morn : 

I — I do all ; without my aid 

Thy daughter, that relentlei<s maid. 

Could never o*cr a death-bed urge 

The fury of her venomed scourge. 

PALSRHOOO. 

Brother, well ; — the world is ours ; 

And whether thou or I have won. 
The pestilence oxpectant lowern 
Oft 9II beneath yon hlastecl su\u 
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Honour uid power, (hen are sent abroad 
To do their work. The pestilence that stalk* 
In gloomy triumph through some eaatent land 
Is less destroying. Thej r«jole with gold. 
And promises of fame, tbe thoughtless youth 
Already crushed with servitude; he knows 
His wretchedness too tate, snd cherishes 
Repentance Ibr his ruin, when his doom 
Is scaled in gold and hlood! 
Those loothelyrantsme, who, skilled to snare 
The feet of justice in the toils of law, 
Stand, ready to oppress the weaker slill; 
And, right or wrong, will vindicate fi>r gold, 
Sneering at public xirtue, which b*neai 
Their pitylcss tread lies torn aud tranplfd, wher* 
Honour sits smiling at the sale of tralh. 

Then grave and hoary-headed hypocrites, 
Without abope, a passion, or a lore. 
Who, Ihrouch a life ofluiury and lies. 
Have rrept by flattery to the seals of power. 



Our joys, OUT (oils, our honours meet 
In the milk-white and wormy winding-sheet : 
A short-lived hope, unceasing care. 
Some heartless scraps of go<Uy prayer, 
A moody curse, and a frenzied sleep 
Ere gapes the grares unclosing deep, 
A tyrajit's dream, a coward's sMil, 
Theice that clings lo a priestly bean, 
A judge's frown, a courtier's smile. 
Make (he great whole torwhich we toil ; 
And, brother, whether thou or I 
Have done the work of misery, 
/( little boots ; thy toil uiA oain, 
l^itAoutiny aid were moie uianiBin\ 
And but for thee I ne'er liad sale 
The g-uardjan of heaven's pa\ace 8«le- 
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Support the system whence their houours flow 

They have three words :— well tyrants know their use, 

Will pay them for their loan, with usury 

Torn from a bleeding world ! God, Hell, and Heaven. 

A vengeful, pityless, and almighty fiend. 

Whose mercy is a nick-name for the rage 

Of tameless tygers hungering for blood. 

Hell, a red gulph of everlasting fire. 

Where poisonous and undying vvorms prolong 

Eternal misery to those hapless slaves 

Whose life has been a penance for its crimes. 

And Heaven, a meed for those who dare belie 

Their human nature, quake, believe, and cringe 

Before the mockeries of earthly power. 

These tools the tyrant tempers to his work, 

Wields in his wrath, and as he wills destroys. 

Omnipotent in vnckedness : the while 

Youth springs, age moulders, manhood tamely does 

His bidaing, briMd by short-lived joys to lend 

Force to the weakness of his trembling arm. 

They rise, they fall ; one generation Comes 

Yielding its harvest to destruction's scythe. 

It fades, another blossoms, yet behold! 

Red glows the tyrant's stamp-mark on its bloom, 

Withering and cankering deep its passive prime. 

He has invented lying words and modes. 

Empty and vain as his own coreless heart: 

Evasive meanings nothings of much sound, 

To lure the heedless victim to the toils 

Spread round' the talley of its paradise. 

Look to thyself, priest, conqueror, orprince ! 
Whether thy trade is falsehood, and thy lusts 
I>eep wallow ha the earnings of the poor, 
WHh vHknn thy master was ; — or thou deli^htest 
In numbering o*er the myriads o? tVvs s\«J\\\, 
AJJ misery weighing nothing lu lYvc %c«\fe 
Against tby short Jived fasnc ; or 1\\o\3l ^oh\.V>«w\ 
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With cowardice and crime ihe groaning land, 

A pouip-fcd king. Look to thy wretched self I 

Aye, art thou not the \eriest slave that e'er 

Crawled on the loatliing earth ? Are itot thy days 

Days of unsatisfying listlessness ? 

Dost thou not cry e'er night's long rack is o'er, 

When will the morning come ? Is not thy yoath 

A Tain and feTerish dream of sensualism? 

Thy manhood blighted with unripe disease t 

Are not thy views of unregrelted death 

Drear, comfortless, and horrible ? Thy mind 

Is it not morbid as thy nerveless frame. 

Incapable of judgment, hope, or love ? 

And dost thou wish the errors to surviTC 

That bar thee from all sympathies of good. 

After the miserable -interest 

Thou boldest in their protraction? When the grave 

Has swallowed up thy memory 'and thyself. 

Dost thou desire die bane that poisons earth 

To twine its roots around thy coffined clay. 

Spring from thy bones, and blossom on thy tomb. 

That of its fruit thy babes may eat and die ? 



Thus do the generations of the earth*^ 
Go to the grave, and issue from the womb. 



* One generation passeth away, and another genera- 
tion cometh, but the earth abideth for ever. The sun 
also ariscth and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to hin 
place whence he arose. The wind goeth toward the 
south and turneth about unto the north, it whirleth 
about continually, and the wind returneth again, ac- 
cording lo his circuits. All the rivers run into the sea, 
^et the sea is not full ; unto the place \s\ieivee Wii tvn«>4 

co/ue, tinther shall they return a^am. 

Ecc/csittsle8,cVvav.\, 
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lurTiTing still the imperishable change 
?Iiat renovates the world ; even as the leaves* 
¥faich the keen frost- wind of the waning year 
las scattered on the forest soil, and heaped 
^or many seasons there, though Ions they choke, 
loading with loathsome rottenness we land. 
Lll germs of promise. Yet when the tall trees 
^rom which tney fell, shorn of their lovely shapes, 
iie level with the earth to moulder there, 
rhey fertilize the land they long deformed, 
Till from the breathing lawn a forest springs 
)f youth, integrity, and loveliness, 
iike that which gave it life, to spring and die. 
[*hus suicidal selfishness, that blights 
[*he f&irest feelings of the opening heart, 
8 destined to decay, whilst from the soil 
Ihall spring all virtue, all delight, all love, 
Lnd judgment cease to waffe unnatural war 
^ith passion's unsubduable array. 

Twin-sisters of religion, selfishneai! 
Ihral in crime and falsehood, aping all 
The wanton horrors of her bloody play ; 
ifet frozen, unimpassioned, spiritless, 
Ihunning the liffht, and owning not its name, 
[[Compelled, by its deformity, to screen 
PV^ith flimsy veil of justice and of right, 
.IB unattractive lineaments, that scare 
VU, save the brood of ignorance : at once 



f Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. 
Sow green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 
They fall successive, and successive rue *. 
So generations in their course deca>f *, 
9oSounab these, when those are pa;blCLVi«Li . 
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The cause and the effect of tyranny ; 
Unblushing, hardened, sensual, and vile; 
Dead to all love but of its abjectness, 
With heart impassive by more noble powers 
Than unshared pleasure, sordid gain, or fame ; 
Despising its own miserable being, 
Which still it longs, yet fears to disenthrall. 

Hence commerce springs, the venal interchange 

Of all that human art or nature yield ; 

Which wealth should purchase not, but want demand. 

And natural kindness hasten to supply 

Prom the full fountain of its boundless love, 

For ever stifled, drained, and tainted now. 

Commerce ! beneath whose poison-breathing shade 

No solitary virtue dares to spring. 

But poverty and wealth with equal hand 

Scatter their withering curses, and unfold 

The doors of premature and violent death, 

To pining famine and full-fed disease. 

To all that shares the lot of human life, 

Which, poisoned body and soul, scarce drags the chain. 

That lengthens as it goes, and clanks behind, 

Commerce has set the mark of selfishness. 

The signet of i ts all-enslaving power 

Upon a shining ore, and called it gold : 

Before whose image bow the vulgar great. 

The vainly rich, the miserable proud. 

The mob of peasants, nobles, priests, and kings,* 



* When the wide ocean maddening whirlwinds svyecp, 
And heave the billows of the boiling deep, 
Pleased we from land the reeling bark survey, 
And rolling mountains of the watery way. 
JVo/ that we joy another's woes to see, 
J^at to reflect tliat we ourselves ate ?te«. 
So, the dread battle, ranged *m dvsVaBftl^eV^*-* 



■■*t ' 
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And with blind feelings reverence the power 
That grinds them to the dust of misery. 
But in the temple of their hireling hearts 
Gold is a living god, and rules in scorn 
All earthly things but virtue. 

Since tyrants, by the sale of human life. 
Heap luxuries to their sensualism, and fame 
To their wide-wasting and insatiate pride, 
Success has sanctioned to a credulous world 
The ruin, the disgrace, the woe of war. 
His hosto of blind and unresistinsr dupes 
The despot numbers ; from his cabinet 
These puppets of his schemes he moves at will, 
Even as the slaves by forceor famine driven, 
Beneath a vulgar master, to perform 
A task of cold and brutal drudgery ; — 
Hardened to hope, insensible to fear. 
Scarce living pullies of a dead machine, 
Mere wheels of ^\ork and articles of trade, 
That grace (he proud and noisy pomp of wealth ! 

The harmony and happiness of man 

Yields to the wealth of nations; that which lifts 



Ourselves secure, a secret pleasure yields. 
But what more charming than to gain the height 
Of true philosophy ? What pure delight 
From Wisdom's citadel to view below. 
Deluded mortals, as they wandering go 
In quest of happiness ! ah, blindly weak ! 
Per fame, for vain nobility they seek r 
Labour for hcapy treasures, night and day. 
And pant for power ana magisterial avia^. 

OA, wrotrhod mortids ! souls devovd o^ V\^V^ 
Lost in the shades of intellectual n\ftY\V\ 

Dr. Busbij s l.ncrctuv^. 
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His nature to the heaven of its pride. 

Is bartered for the poison of his soul ; 

The weight that drags to earth his towering hopes. 

Blighting all prospect but of selfish gain, 

Withering all passion but of slavish fear, 

Extinguishing all free and generous love 

Of enterprize and daring, even the pulse 

That fancy kindles in the beating heart 

To mingle with sensation, it destroys, — 

Leaves nothing but the sordid lust of self. 

The groveling hope of interest and gold, 

Unqualified, unmingled, unredeemed 

Even by hypocrisy. 

And statesmen boast* 
Of wealth! the wordy eloquence that lives 
After the ruin of their hearts, can gild 



* There is no real wealth but the labour of n 
Were the mountains of gold, and the vallies of sil 
the world would not be one grain of corn the rich 
no one comfort would be added to the human ri 
In consequence of our consideration for the preci 
metals, one man is enabled to heap to himself luxu 
at the expense of the necessaries of his neighbour 
system admirably fitted to produce all the varietie 
disease and crime, which never fail to characterize 
two extremes of opulence and penury. A specuh 
takes pride to himself as the promoter of his count 
prosperity, who employs a number of hands in the 
nufacture of articles avowedly destitute of use, 
subservient only to the unhallowed cravings of Iva 
and ostentation. The nobleman who employs 
peasants of his neighbourhood in building his pala 
until "jampauca aratrojugera, regus moles relinquun 
Hatters himself that he has gained \lie title of a pa 

* These piles of royal structure, vi\\\*ootv\%ks 
few acres for the plough. 



r;.. *■ 
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The bitter poison of a nation's woe. 
Can turn the worship of the servile mob 



by yielding to the impulses of vanity. The shew and 
pomp of courts adduces the same apology for its con- 
tinuance; and many a fete has been given, many a 
woman has eclipsed her beauty by her dress, to benefit 
the labouring poor and to encourage trade*. Who 
does not see that this is a remedy which aggravates, 
whilst it palliates the countless diseases of society? 
The poor are set to labour, — for what? Not the 
food for which they famish; not the blankets for 
want of which their babes are frozen by the cold of 
their miserable hovels : not those comforts of civiliza- 
tion without which civilized man is far more nuserable 
than the meanest savage ; oppressed as he is by all its 
insiduous evils, within the daily and taunting prospect 
of its innumerable benefits assiduously exhibited before 
him : no : for the pride of po'wer, for the miserable 
insulation of pride, for the false pleasures of the hfiiii* 
dredth part of society. No greater evidence is afforded 
of the wide extended and radical mistakes of civilized 
man than this fact ; those arts-which are essential to 
his very being are held in the greatest contempt ; em- 
ployments are lucrative in an inverse ratio to their 
usefulness :* the jeweller, the toyman, the actor gains 
fame and wealth by the exercise of his useless and 
ridiculous art; whilst the cultivator of the earth, he 
without whom society must cease to subsist, struggles 
through contempt and penury, and perishes by that 
famine which, but for his unceasing exertions, would 
annihilate the rost of mankind. 

J. will not insult common sense by insisting on the 
doctrine of the natural equality of man. The question 
is not concerning its desirableness, but its practice.- 

* See Rousseau, " L'lnegaUle ipatm\\ft^lAftTBflaw^r 
note Z, 
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To their corrupt and elarlng idle fame. 
Pram Tirlue, trampled bj iu iron tread, 

bilily : so ftir as 11 ia practicable, it ia deaiiable. Thai 
slale of humao taciet; wfaich approacfaes nearer to an 
equal partitiou of its benefits and erilg gbauld, caterU 
paribus,'' be preferred; but go long as we conceive 
that a wanton expenditure of human labour, not Ibr 
the necessities, not even for the luxuries of the mass ol 
sociel;, but fbr the e^ttsm and oBtentalioD of a few ol 
it* members, is defeniible on th£ ground of publie 
justice, K> lonr as we Di^lecl to approximate to the 
redemption of the human race. 

Labour is required for physical, and leisure fbr 
moral improiemeDl : from the former of these advan- 
tage) the rich, and from the latter the poor, b; the 
inevitable coudilion of their respective situations, are 
precluded. A state which would combine the advan- 
tages of both, would be subjected lolhc evils of neither. 
He that is deGcient in Tirm hralth, or vigorous intelloel, 
is hut half a man; hence il follows, that, (o subject tin 
labouring classes to unnecessary labour, is wantonly 
depriving them of any opportunities of inlellectuj 
improvement; and that the rich are heaping up fbr 
Iheir own mischief the diseaite, lusilude and enrmi by 
which (heir existence is rendered on intolerable 
burthen. 

English reformers exclaim against sinecures, — but 
the true pension-list is the rent-roll of the landed pro- 
prietors; we^th is a power usurped by the few, to 
compel the many lo labour fbr their benefit. The 
laws which support this system derive their force from 
the ignorance and credulity of its licliuiH: llicy itrc 
liie result of a conspiracy of the few against the many, 
who are themselves obliged lo purchase iliis pre- 
emiaenee by tie loss of all t«ul comfort. 

• Waking allowancea QV\\jotti niAes. 
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Although its dazzling pedestal be raised 
Amid &e horrors of a limb-strevvn field, 



The commodities that substantially contribute to the 
subsistence of the human species form a very short 
catalogue : they demand from us but a slender portion 
of industry. If these only were produced, ana suffi- 
ciently produced, the species of man would be conjj 
tinned. If the labour necessarily required to produce 
them were equitably divided among the poor, and, still 
more, if it were equitably divided among all, each 
man's share of labour would be light, and nis portion 
of leisure would be ample. There was a time when 
this leisure would have been of small comparative 
Talue : it is to be hoped that the time will come, when 
it will be applied to the most important purposes. 
Those hours which are not required for the production 
of the necessaries of life, may be devoted to the culti- 
Tation of the understanding, die enlarging our stock of 
knowledge, the refining our taste, and thus opening to 
us new and more exquisite sources of enjoyment. 

It was perhaps necessary that a period of monopoly 
and oppression should subsist, before a period of culti- 
vated equality could subsist. Savages perhaps would 
neyer have been excited to the discovery of truth and 
the invention of art, but by the narrow motives which 
such a period affords. But, surely, after the savage state 
has ceased, andmen have setout in the glorious career of 
discovery and invention, monopoly and oppression can- 
not be necessary to prevent them from returning to a 
state of barbarism. — Godwin's Enquirer, Essay II. See 
alioPoL Jus.^ Book VIII. chap, II. 

It is a caJcuiadon of this adimt&\Ae wi^ox^^^N. Jp^ 
the coaveoieaces of civilized V\{e mv^VkX \ife ^x^\w^<t^^^ 
Boc/etjr would divide the labour eQ\x«l\:i ttmoTi%NV'*'°^^ 
ben, by each individual belus emp\o^^^ \\\\%:ao^^ 
boura during the dtij 
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< 
With desolated dwellings smoking round. 
The man of ease, who by his warm fire-side. 
To deeds of charitable intercourse 
^nd bare fulfilment of the common laws 
Of decency and prejudice, confines 
The struggling nature of his human heart. 
Is duped by their cold sophistry ; he sheds 
A passing tear perchance upon the wreck 
Of earthly peace, when near his dwelling*s door 
The frightful waves are driven, — when his son 
Is murdered by the tyrant, or religion* 
Drives his wife raving mad. But the poor man, 
Whose life is misery, and fear, and care ; 
Whom the morn wakens but to fruitless toil ; 
Who ever hears his famished offspring's scream. 
Whom their pale mother*! imcomplaining gaze 
For ever meets, and the proud ricn man's eye 
Flashing command, and tie heart-breaking scene 
Of thousands like himself; — he little heeds 
The rhetoric of tyranny ; his hate 
Is quenchless as his wrongs ; he laughs to seorn 
The vain and bitter mockery of words. 
Feeling the horror of the tyrant's deeds. 
And unrestrained, but by the arm of power. 
That knows and dreads his enmity. 

The iron rod of penury still compels 

Tier wretched slave to bow the knee to wealth, 



* I am acquainted with a lady of considerable 
accomplishments, and the mother of a numerous family, 
whom the Christian religion has goaded to incurable 
insanity. A parallel case is, I believe, within the 
experience of every physician. 



• some, the approach of Dca\h aw^^eW \o %v%.^^ 
frparent9^ friends, and cowttU>j,viW\>a^Ve^:s. 

Dr. Busby's Lucretius. 



For , .... 

Their parents^ 
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« 
And poison, with unprofitable toil, 
A life too Toid of solace to confirm 
The very chains that bind him to his doom. 
Nature, impartial in munificence, 
Has gifted man with all-subduing wilt. 
Matter, with all its transitory shapes, 
Lies subjected and plastic at his feet, 
That, weak from bondage, tremble as they tread. 
How many a rustic Milton has past by. 
Stifling the speechless longings of his heart, 
In unremitting drudgery and care ! 
How many a vulgar Cato has compelled 
His energies, no lonffer tameless tnen. 
To mould a pin, or nibricatc a nail ! 
How many a Newton, to whose passiVc ken 
Those mighty spheres that gem infinity 
Were only specks of tinsel, fixed in heaven 
To light the midnights of hit native town ! 

Yet every heart contains perfection's germ : 
The wisest of the sages of the earth,* 
That ever from the stores of reason drew 
Science and truth, and virtue's dreadless tone, 
Were but a weak and inexperienced boy. 
Proud, sensual, unimpassioned, unimbued 
With pure desire and universal love, 
Compared to that high being, of cloudless brain. 
Untainted passion, elevated will. 
Which death (who even would linger long in awe 
Within his noole presence, and beneath 
His changeless eyebeam,) might alone subdue. 
Him, every slave now dragging through the filth 
Of some corrupted city his saa life, 
Pininff with famine, swoln with luxury, 
Bluntmg the keenness of his spiritual s^s6 
With narrow schemings and \mwotV\\^ cw^1^., 
Or madjy rushing through a\\ \\o\eT\V cxvwv^^ 

To move the deep sta^atiou of Vi\% %o>3\-, — 

^igrht imitate and equal. 



Has Hound its chains bo tigfal around the ei 
Thai all »ilhin il bul the lirtuous man 
I« venal ; sold or Tanie will nurclj reaci 
The price |KtBsed by Belfishncss, lo all 
Bill tjim of resolute and iinclituiging will ; 
Wliom, nor tbc plaudits of a servile craird 
Nor the vile jojri of tainting luxury, 
Can bribe ID yield bin elevated aoul 
To lyruiny or folseliood, though they nield 
With blood-red band the sceplre of the wo 

All tl: 

Iste; 

The .malleBt ajid mosi despicable i 

Thai lurk in the abysses of the deep. 

All objects of our life, even life itself, 

And the puor pitance which the laws alloir 

• Of liberty, the fdloiwbip of man, 

Those dutiea which his heart of human love 
Should urge bim (o perform InHtinc lively. 
Are bought and boIo as in b public uiart 
Of undisguiiing selfisbnesB, that sets 
On each its prire, the slamp'inark of her rcip 

. Even love is told ; the solace of all woe* 



• Not even llie inlercounie of the seves is eien 
from lite despotism of positive institution. Law p 
tends even to govern Lhe indisciplinable wanderingt 
passion, to put fellers on the clearest deductions 
reason, and, by appeals to the will, lo subdue the 
voluntary affections of our nature. Love is ineviin 
consequent upon the perception of loTelincss. Li 
wniliers under constraint : its very essence is liberty 
is compatible neither with obedience, jealousy, i 
fear, I'l I'g there most pure, perleol, uA vin^ioii 
irApre itt yolar'ica livB in coit&Aence eamiW.'i 
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Is turned to deadliest agony, old age 
Shivers in selfish beauty^s loathing arms, 



How long then ought the sexual connectioD to last ? 
what law ought to specify the extent of the grievances 
which should limit its duration ? A husband and wife 
ought to continue so lone united as they love each 
other : any law which should bind them to cohabitation 
for one moment after the decay of their affection, 
would be a most intolerable tyranny, and the most im- 
worthy of toleration. How odious an usurpation of 
the riffht of private judgment should that law be con- 
sidered, which should make the ties of friendship 
indissoluble, in spite of the caprices, the inconstancy, 
the fallibility, and capacity for improvement of the 
human mind. And by so much would the fetters of. 
love be heavier and more unendurable than thoie of 
friendship, as love is more vehement and capricious, 
more dependent on those delicate peculiarities of ima- 
gination, and less capable of reduction tp the ostensible 
merits of the object. 

The state of society in which we exist is a mixture of 
feudal savageness and imperfect civilization. The 
narrow and unenlightened morality of the Christian 
religion is an aggravation of those evils. It is not even 
untO lately that mankind have admitted that happiness 
is the sole end of the science of ethics, as of all other 
sciences; and that the fanatical idea of mortifying the 
ficsh for the love of God has been discarded. I nave 
heard, indeed, an ignorant collegian adduce, in favour 
of Christianity, its hostility to every worldly feeling I* 

* The first Christian emperor made a law by which 

seduction was punished with deaths if tKe <^\s&<»^'«& 

pleaded her own consent^ s\ie s^'bo y^^'Si ^nssvvSor.^ ^^^ 

death: if the parents endeaNowte^ Vo ^c.x:^««v^^^^^ 

nals, they were banished, and VVi«i\x ^^^■«-^^^^^W'^vs: 

rated; the slaves who nugVvX \>e %fce^^^^^^^^ ^*^ 



Bui iF happineaa be the olyect of moralilj, of all 
hnlnaD unionB and disunioDs; if the wortbineaB of every 
Mlion is to be eijlimnled b; the quuility of pleasur&ble 
Benaation it U c&lculated to produce, then llie coimee- 
tiod of the sexes Ib go long Bacred aa it contributes (0 
the eomfort of the parlies, and la naturall; diasolied 
when its erilt are 'greater than its bfnerits. There ia 
DOlhiiig immoral in this Beparatioa. Conetani^jr boi 
nothinc lirtuoua in itaelf, independently of the pleasure 
it confers, and partakes of the temporizing spirit of 
lice in proportion aa it endnrea tamelj moral defecta of 
magnitude in theobjeela of ita indiscreet choice. Loie 
is free : to promise for ever to loie the same woman, ii 
not less absurd than to promise to believe the same 
creed! such a tow, in both cases, excludes ua from all 
enquiry. Tlie language of [he votarist is this: The 
woman I now lore may be infinite); infertdr to manf 
olbera; the creed I now profess may be a masa of 
errors and absurdities ; but I exclude myself from all 
future information a> to the amiability of the one, and 
the truth of the other, resolTing blindly, and in apile of 
cont ietion, to adhere to them. — Is this the language of 
delicacy and reaaont la the loTe of such afrigid heart 
of more north than its belief 1 

The present Byatem of conBlraint daea no more, in 
them^ority of inataacei, than make hypocritea or open 
enemies. Persons of delicacy and Tirlue, unhappily 
united to one whom Ihey find it impossible to loie, Kpend 

alive, or forced (o swallow melted lead. The very 
offspring of BD illegal loie were iniolved in the conue- 
•lencea of the sentence. — Gibhoiit Decline and FaH, 
■. 'oJ. ii, pages 10, See also, tor the Wxiei tA liie 
■ail/re rhriatUa lo love and even i(ia,niRfte, \ia%* 
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Of commerce : whilst the pestilence that springs 
From unenjoying sensualism, has filled 



the loveliest season of their life in unproductive efforts 
to appear otherwise than they are, for the sake of the 
feelings of their partner or the welfare of their mutual 
offspring: those of less generosity and refinement 
openly avow their disappointment, and linger out the 
remnant of that union, which only death can dissolve, in 
a state of incurable bickering and hostility. The 
early education of their children takes its colour from 
the squabbles of the parents ; they are nursed in a 
systematic school of ill humour, violence, and falsehood. 
Had they been suffered to part at the moment when 
indifference rendered their union irksome, they would 
have been spared many years of misery : they would 
have connected themselves more suitably, and would 
have found that happiness in the society of more con- 
ffcnial partners, which is for ever denied them by the 
despotism of marriage. They would have been sepa- 
rately useful and liappy members of society, who, 
whilst united, were miserable, and rendered misanthro- 
pical by misery. The conviction that wedlock is indis- 
soluble holds out the strongest of all temptations to the 
perverse : they indulge without restraint in acrimony^ 
and all the little ty^'annies of domestic life, when they 
know that their victim is without appeal. If this con- 
nection were put on a rational basis, each would be 
assured that oabitual ill temper would terminate in 
separation, and would check this vicious and dangerous 
propensity. 

Prostitution is the legitimate offspring of marriage 
and its accompanying errors. Women, for no other 
crime than having folio wec^ the dictates of a natural 
appetite, are driven with fury from the comforts and 
sympathies of society. It U Ics^ \o\Aa\ ^^mxlXSCOOl^^'vX 
and the punisbmeni which \b luttvtlc^ ow \«i ^«^^^ ^^" 



alro^ra her child la e^capp reproach, N lighter than i 
life of agon; aad disease lo which ibe jirottitalc 
irrecoierably doomed. Has a nomon ab«red 1 
impulie of unerring nature ! — society declares « 
againit her, piI;lciB and elcmal war ; ghe mDBt be I 
lame lUve, ihe laast make Da reprisals; theirs la I 
right of peraeculion, berg thcdul; of endurance. S 
lives a life of iiifamrt the laud and bitter laugh 
■corn scares her from all return. She dies of lo 



?iely, forsooth, Ihe 



creation I she is employed in analhemalizing the vi 
to-daj, which yesterday she yias the maul zealous 
teach. Thus ii formed one tenth part of the popul 
tioD of London : meanwhile the eril is twofold. You 
men, excluded by the fanatical idea of chastity fro 
the society of modest and accomplislicd women, ass 
elate with these vicious and miserable beings, destro 
iug thereby all those exquieite and delicate nennibiliti 
whose existence cold-henrted worldlings have denie< 
annihilaline all genuine passion, and debasing Ibat to 
selfish feeling which is the excess of generosity bj 
devotedness. Their body and mind alike crumble iu 
a hideous wreck of humanity; idiolcy oud diiea 
become perpetuated in their miserable offspring, oi 
distant generations suffer for the bigoted morality 
their forcfa titers. Chastity Is a monbisli and evangel 
cal superstition, a greater foe to natural temperam 
even than UQiotcllectual sensuality; it strikes at (I 
foot of all ilomestia bappinesb, and consigns more tht 
6a/r Ihe bum^ nee to miaery, that some f e>H tna.'j ia 
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Of outraged conscience ; for the slaTiah priest 
Sets no great ralue on his hireling faith : 
A little passing pomp, some serrile souls, 
Whom cowardice itself might safely ehaein, 
Or the spare mite of avarice could bribe 
To deck the triumph of their languid zeal, 
Can make him minister to tyranny. 
More daring crime requires a loftier meed : 
Without a shudder, the slaTe-soldier lends 
His arm to murderous deeds, and steels his heart, 
When the dread eloquence of dying man. 
Low mingling on the lonely field of fame. 
Assails that nature, whose applause he sells 
For the gross blessings of a patriot mob, 
For the vile gratitude of heartless kings. 
And for a cold world* s good word, — viler still ! 

There is a nobler glory, which survives 
Until our being fades, and, solacing 



nopolize according to law. A system could not well 
have been devised more studiously hostile to human 
happiness than marriage. 

I conceive that, from the abolition of marriage, the 
fit and natural arrangement of sexual connection would 
result. I by no means assert that the intereoursc 
would be promiscuous; on the contrary, it appears, 
from the relation of a parent to a child, that this union 
is generally of long duration, and marked above all 
others with generosity and self-devotion. But this is a 
subject which it is perhaps premature . to discuss. 
That which will result from the abolition c^ marriage, 
will be natural and right, because choice and change 
will be exempted from restraint. . 

How would morality, dressed wp vt^ **^ ^Ta v« 
finery, start from her own dUg^st\xv«Vca«%^>*«^^ '^^ 
look io the mirror of nature. c?^ 
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All human care, accompanies its change ; 

Deserts not virtue in the dungeon's gloom, 

And, in the precincts of the palace, guides 

Its footsteps through that labyrinth of crime ; 

Imbues its lineaments with dauntlessness, 

Even when, from the powers avenging hand, it takes 

Its sweetest, last, and noblest title— death ; 

— ^The consciousness of good, which neither gold, 

Nor sordid fame, nor hope of heavenly bliss. 

Can purchase ; but a life of resolute good. 

Unalterable will, quenchless desire 

Of universal happiness, the heart 

That beats with it in unison, the brain. 

Whose ever wakeful wisdom toils to change 

Reason*8 rich stores for its eternal weal. 

This commerce of sinceresi virtue needs 
No mediative signs of selfishness. 
No jealous intercourse of wretched gain. 
No balancings of prudence, cold and long ; 
In just and equal measure all is weighed,. 
One scale contains the sum of human weal, 
And one, the good man*s heart. 

How vainly seek 
The selfish for that happiness denied 
To aught but virtue ! -Blind and hardened, they. 
Who hope for peace amid the storms of care, 
Who covet power they know not how to use. 
And sigh for pleasure they refuse to give, — 
Madly they frustrate still their own designs ; 
And, where they hope that quiet to enjoy 
Which virtue pictures, bitterness of soul. 
Pining regrets, and vain repentances. 
Disease, disgust, and lassitude, pervade 
Their valueless and miserable lives. 

iiut Aoary-headed selfishness Vvaa ieW. 
I/s death-blow, and is toUeringio vYvcftxaN^-. 
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A brighter morn awaits the human day, 
When every transfer of earth's natural gifts 
Shall be a commerce of good words and works; 
When poverty and wealth, the thirst of fame, 
The fear of infamy, disease, and woe, 
War, with its million horrors, and fierce hell 
Shall li vie but in the memory of time. 
Who, like a penitent libertine, shall start. 
Look back, and shudder at his younger years. 



VI. 

All touch, all eye, all ear. 
The Spirit felt the Fairy*s burning speech. 

0*er the thin texture of its frame. 
The varying period painted changing glows, 

As on a summer even, 
When soul-cnfolding music floats around. 
The stainless mirror of the lake 
Re-images the eastern gloom. 
Mingling convulsively its purple hues 
With 8unset*s burnished gold. 

Then thus the Spirit spoke : 
It is a wild and miserable world-! 

Thorny, and Aill of care. 
Which every fiend can make his prey at will. 
O Fairy! in the lapse of years. 
Is there no hope in store ? 
Will yon vast suns roll on 
Interminably, still illumining 
The night of so many wretched souls. 
And see no hope for them? 
Will not the universal Spirit e'et 
Revivify thin withered limh o? HevieTv\ 
The Fairy calmly amWed 



Id comfDrl, anil a kindlin); gleam of hope 

Suffused the SpiriL'B lineaniaiu. 
Oh! rest thee irasquil ; chase tboso fearful doll bis. 
Whicb ni!'er cauld rack an everliuliiig soul, 
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The Irnths of their pure lips, thai nerer die, 
Shall bind Ihe sForpioo falsebood nith a vrealh 

or ever-living Home, 
Until ihe monster sting ilflelf to death. 

How sneel a scene will enrtfa became ! 
Of purest spirits, t. pure dwelling-place. 
SytnphoDious with the planeter; spheres. 
When man, with ehangclesB nature uutescing. 
Will undertake regeneration's work, 
Wben ite uneeuial poles no longer point 

To the red and baleful sun- 

That faintl; twiakles there. 



■ The north Pulur star, lo which the a\isof the eai 
in its present etale of obliquity, {lointa. Il is eieei 
ingly probable, from many coDside rations, that I 
ouliquily will gradually dioiiaiah, until the eqaa 
coincideanilhcheecliptic: the nights and days will ll 
become equal on (he earth throughout the year, t 
probably the senaoas also. There is no great cit 
ragnnce in presuming [bat the progress of the perpei 
cularil; of the poles may be as rapid as the progres] 
inlellDCt; or that there sbould be a perfect idoD 
bctneen the morai and physical improvement of 
iaiaan species. It is certain thai -wiBdom \s noV ci 
patible mi6 disease, aiid thai, in tlic prtsEol a\a' 
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Spirit? on yonder earth, 
Falsehood now triumphs ; deadly power 

Has fixed its seal upon the lip of truth! 
Madness and misery arc there ! 

The happiest is most wretched ! yet confide 

Until pure health-drops from the cup of joy, 

Fall like a dew of balm upon the world. 



the climates of the earth, health, in the true and com- 
prehensive sense of the word, is out of the reach of 
civilized man. Astronomy teaches us that the earth is 
now in its prog^rcss, and tliat the poles are every year 
becoming more and more pcrpeuaicular to the ecliptic. 
The strong evidence afforded by the history of my thology, 
and geological researches, that some event of this nature 
has taken place already, affords a strong presumption 
that this progress is not merely an oscillation, as has 
been surmised by some late astronomers.* Bones of 
animals, peculiar to the torrid zone, have been found 
in the north of Siberia, and on the banks of the river 
Ohio. Plants have been found in the fossil state in the 
interior of Germany, which demand the present climate 
of Hindostan for tlieir production.f The researches of 
M. Bailly!^ established the existence of a people who 
inhabit a tract of land in Tartary, 49 degreeti north 
latitude, of greater antiquity than either the Indians, the 
Chinese, or the Chaldeans, from whom these nations 
derived their sciences and theology. We find, from the 
testimony of ancient writers, that Britain, Germany, and 
F" ranee, were much older than at present, and that 
their great rivers were annually frozen over. AHtroii6- 
my teaches us also, that since this period the obliquity 
of the earth's position has been considerably diminshed. 

• Laplace, Systome du Mo.ide. 

f Cabanis, Hapports du Phvsic\uo ^V ^\x "^^x^ ^^ 
yyiommc, \ol. if. p. iOG. 
/ Lettres sUr los Sciences, a\o\\a\^^. ^«S\i» 
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Noo, to the scene I iibew, insilence turn, 
And read the blaod-itained charier of alt noc, 

Will blal in mercy from (be book of earth. 

Hon bold the flightafpaasiaD's wanderitig iriog. 

How swift the «tep of reason's firmer tcead, 

How calm and sweet ibe yictoriea of life, 

How lerrorlcaa the Iriumph of the graie I 

Haw powerlese were the mightiest monarch'! arm. 

Vain nit loud threat, and impotent hia frown! 

How Indicroua the priest's dogmatic roar ! 

The weight of hia exl«riaitialiiig curae, 

Howligbll and hii aCfeeled dMritj, 

To Buit the pressure of the changing [imes. 

What palpable deceit !— but for thy aid. 

Religion ! but for ibee, prolific fiend. 

Who peoplesl earlh with demons, hell with men. 

And beaTen nilb slavea I 

Thou tamtettall ihou lookeat upon ! Ibe (tara. 
Which OD thy cradle beamed ao brightly meet, 
Weregodato ifae distempered playfulneji 
Of thy untutored infancy ; the treea. 
The grass, the clouda. the mounUiina and the aea, 
All liring thingi that walk, snim, creep, or flf. 
Were goda ; Uie sun had homage, and the moon 
Rer worthipper. Then Ihou becamest a boy. 
More daring in thy frenzies : every ihape, 
Monstrous or vast, or beautifully wild. 
Which, from sensation' a rrfic 8, fancy culls; 
The spirits of the air, the ahuddering ghost 
She genii of the elements, the powers 



rhatgive. 
lad life ai 



^d failh in (he corrupt belief 

Of (by blind heart; jel still thj youthful bands 
Were pure of human blood. Then manhood gav 
lig itrengSt sod ardour to thy frenzied brain : 
Tbiae eager g»xe scanned the stupendoua stent, 
IVboim woodtr* mocked tlie knowledge of Ai) \' 



■Jff 
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Their eTerlasting and unchanging laws 

Reproached thine ignorance. Awhile thou stoodst 

Baffled and gloomy ; then thou didst sum up 

The elements of all that thou didst know; 

The changing seasons, winter's leafless reign. 

The budding of the heaven-breathing trees. 

The eternal, orbs that beautify the night, 

The sun-rise and the setting of the moon. 

Earthquakes and wars, and poisons and disease, 

And all their causes, to an abstract point 

Converging, thou didst bend, and called it — God ! 

The self-sufficing the omnipotent. 

The merciful, and the avenging God ! 

Who, prototype of human misrule, sits 

High in heaven's realm, upon a golden throne. 

Even like an earthly king ; and whose dread work, . 

Hell, gapes for ever for the unhappy slaves 

Of fate, whom he created, in his sport. 

To triumph in their torments ; whilst yon 

Earth heard the name ; earth trembled, as the smoke 

Of his revenge ascended up to heaven, 

Blotting the constellations ; and the cries 

Of millions, butchered in sweet confidence 

And unsuspecting peace, even when the bonds 

Of safety were confirmed by wordy oaths 

Sworn in his dreadful name, rung through the land ; 

Whilst innocept babes writhed on thy stubborn spear, 

And thou didst laugh to hear the mother's shriek 

Of maniac gladness, as the xacred steel 

Felt cold in her torn entrails ! 

Religion I thou wert then in manhood's prime: 
But age crept on ; one God would not suffice 
For senile puerility ; thou framedst 
A tale to suit thy dotage, and to glut 
Thy misery-thirsting soul, that the mad fiend 
Thy wickedness had pictured, m\gh\. a.iSot^ 
A plea for sating the unnatural ihitsX 
For murder, rapine, violence and ct\m«.» 
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That still consumrd thy beiuj^, e\t>n i^hon 

Thou heardst the step of fate; that tlames might light. 

Thy funeral scene, and the shrill horrent shrieks . \ 

Of parents dying on the pile tl at burned 

To light their children to thy paths, the roar 

Of the encircling flames, the exiiliing cries 

Of thine apostles, loud commingling there. 

Might sate thine hungry ear 

Even on the bed of deaih ! 

But noYf contempt is mocking the grey hairs ; 
Thou art descending to the darksome grare, 
Unhonoured and unpitied, but by those 
Whose pride is passing by like thine, and sheds. 
Like thine, a glare that fades before the sun 
Of truth, and bhines but in the dreadful night 
That long has lowered above the ruined world. 
Throughout these infinite orbs of mingling light. 
Of which yon earth is one, is wide diflfused 
A spirit of activity and life. 
That knows no term, cessation, or decay ; 
That fades not when the lamp of earthly life. 
Extinguished in the dampness of the grave, 
Awhile their slumbers, more than when the babe 
In the dim newness of its being feols 
The impulses of sublunary things. 
And ail is wonder to unpractised sense: 
But, active, steadfast, and eternal, still 
Guides the fierce whirlwind, in the tempest roars. 
Cheers in the day, breathes in the balmly groves. 
Strengthens in health, and poisons in disease : 
And in the storm of change, that ceaselessly 
Rolls round the eternal universe, and shakes 
Its undecaying battlement, presides, 
Apportioning with irresistable law 
The place each spring of its machine shall fill ; 
So that when waves on waves ii\mu\t\ious \ve«k,^ 
Con f union to the clouds^ and fiercely dm en 
'^^ai on^ Jjffhtcaings scorch the uvvoolcdocc^w-lox^-*. 
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Whilst, to the eye of shipwi-ecked mariner, 
LoD« sitting on the bare and shuddering rock, 
AU seems unlinked contingencj and chance 
No atom of this turbulence fulfills* 



* Two instances will serve to render more sensible 
to us the principle here laid down ; we will borrow one 
from natural the other from morcil philosophy. In a 
whirlwind of dust raised by an impetuous wind, how> 
ever confused it may appear to our eyes ; in the most 
dreadful tempest excitea by opposing winds, which con- 
vulse the waves, there is not a single particle of dust 
•ad water that is placed by chance, tnat has not its 
sufficient cause for occupying the situation in which 
it is, and which does not rigorously act in the mode it 
should act. A geometrician who knew equally the dif- 
ferent powers which operate in both cases, and the 
properties of the particles which are propelled, would 
shew that according to the given causes, each particle 
acts precisely as it should act, and cannot act otnerwise 
than it does. 

In those terrible convulsions which sometimes agitate 
political societies, and which frequently bring on the 
overthrow of an empire, there is not a single action, 
a single word, a single thought, a single Tolitioo, 
a single passion in Uie agents, which concur in the 
revolution as destroyers, or as victims, which is 
not necessary, which does not act as it should act, 
which does not infalliby produce the effects which it 
•hould produce, according to the place occupied by 
these agents in the moral whirlwind. 

This vtoiild appear evident to an intelligence ^lv\«.V^ 
would be Hi a state to seize and appxetAOcVe ^\ ^^ ^^^ 
ewo* and re-tictiona of the minds and Xjodwa <A ^«*» 
rAo eootiibute to this revolution. . . 

Systtm, qf Nalwe^^^v.v- 



A vague and unaecesHitaled task. 

Elen I^c minulcil molecule of light, 
Thai ID aa April sun-beajoB'B fleeting glows, 
FulGtU il3 des lined, though invisible work. 
The uniTemal Spirit guides, nor leas, 
When- merciless ainbilion, or mad zeal. 
Has led two liasli of dupes la baUte-tield, 
Thai, blind, Ihey there may dig each other's g 
And call this sad work — glory, does ii rule 
All passions : not a thougbt, a will, an act, 
No working of llie l;ranl's moody mind, 
Nor one misgiving of the slavea wbo boaat 
Their seriilude, (o hide the shame ihej feel. 
Nor ihe eTents enchaining every will, 
That fiom the depths of unrecorded time 
Haie drawn ol! -influencing virtue, pass 
Unrecognized, or unforseea by thee, 
9aul of the Universe) eternal spring 
Of life and death, of happiness and woe. 
or all thai cherquerB the phanlasmal scene 
Thai floats before our eyes in watering liglil. 
Which gleams but on the darkness of our prii 

Whose chains and massy walls 

We feel, but cannot see. 



• He who aaaerls the doctrine of Necessity 
that, conlemijlaling the evenls which composed 
and material universe, he bebolds only an im^ 
uninterrupted chain of causes and eKects.tc 
"bich could occupy any other 'place Ituin it does 
TAcimoiij other place lluini^doe»&eV. "VV 
neceasity is obtained by out ex^nencc t>^ * 
liou between objects, the uuvfoimiV's o? *« 
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Unlike the God of human error, thou 
Requires no prayers or praises ; the caprice 



of nature, the constant conjunction of similar erents, 
and the consequent inference of one from the other. 
Mankind are tnerefore agreed in the admission of ne- 
cessity, if they admit that these two circumstances 
take place in voluntary action. Motive is, to volun- 
tary action in the human mind, what cause is to effect 
in die material universe. The word liberty, as applied 
to mind, is analogus to the word chance, as applied to 
matter ;' they spring from an ignorance of the certainty 
of the conjunction of antecedents and consequents. 

Every human being is irresistibly impelled to act 
precisely as he does not ; in the eternity wnich preceded 
his birth, a chain of causes, was generated, which, 
operating under the name of motives, make it im- 
possible that any thought of his mind, or any action of 
nis life, should be otherwise than it is. Were the 
doctrine of Necessity false, the human mind would no 
longer be a legitimate object of science; from like 
causes it would be in vain that we should expect like 
effects; the strongest motive would no longer be para- 
mount over the conduct; all knowledge would be vague 
and undeterminate ; we could not predict with any 
certainty, that we might not meet as an enemy to mor* 
row, him with whom we hare parted in friendship to- 
night ; the most probable inducements and the clearest 
reasonings would lose the invariable influence Aey 
possess. The contrary of this is demonstrably the fltct. 
Similar circumstances produce the same unvariaUB 
effects. The precise character and motives of any 
man on any occasion being given, the moral philosopher 
eould predict his actions with as much certainty a& \k^ 
natural philosopher could predVcX. VVvci «^^^\.% ^\ *^^ 
mixture of anj particular diem\t«\ «vjXi^\»»R«*. '^V 
u the aged husband more expeT\«nce^VViWi^«^ ^«wxw^ 
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Of man's weak will belongs no more to thee 
Than do the changeful passions of his breast 



beginner? Because there is an uniform, undouable 
necessity in the operations of the material universe. 
Why is the old statesman more skilful than the raw 
politician? Because relying on the necessary conp 
junction of motive and action, he proceeds to produoe 
moral effects, by the application of those moral caiues 
which experience has shewn to be effectual. Some 
actions may be found to which we can attach no motiTes, 
but these are the effects of causes with which we are 
unacquainted. Hence the relation which motive bears 
to voluntary action is that of cause to effect ; nor, placed 
in this point of view, is it, or ever has it been the sub- 
ject or popular or philosophical dispute. None but 
the few fanatics who are engaged in the Herculean task 
of reconciling the justice of their God with the misery 
of man, will longer outrage common sense by the sup- 
position of an event without a cause, a voluntary actiiNi 
without a motive. History, politics, morals, criticism, 
all grounds of reasoning, all principles of science, 
alike assume the truth of the doctrine of Necessitj, 
No farmer carrying his corn to market doubts the sale 
of it at the market price. The master of a manu- 
factory no more doubts that he can purchase the 
human labour necessary for bis purposes, than that his 
machinery will act as they have been accustomed to 
act. 

But whilst none have scrupled to admit necessity 
as influencing matter, many have disputed- its dominioD 
over mind. Independently of its militating with the 
received ideas of the justice of God, it is by no meana: 
obvious to a superficial enquiry. When the mind ob« 
serves its own operations, it feels no connection of 
tnotiye and Action : but as we know **** ikoiib^s\^i&oT«oi ^«xl> 
sation than the constantconjunctioik oiob^etX.%«B^^^^^«a- 
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To thy unTarying harmony : the slave, 

Whose horrible lusts spread misery o*er the world, 



sequent inference of one from the other^ as we find that 
thesfe two circumstances are uniTersally allowed to have 
place in voluntary action, we may be easily led to own 
that they are subjected to the necessity common to all 
eanses.'* The actions of the will have a regular con ^ 
junction vrith circumstances and characters ; motive is, 
to Tolnntary action, what cause is to eflPect. But the 
only idea we can form of causation is a constant con- 
jimction of similar obj^ts, and the consequent infer- 
ence of one from the other : wherever this is the case 
necessity is clearly established. 

The idea of liberty, applied metaphorically to the 
will, has sprung from a misconception of the meaning 
of the vn)rd power. What is power? — id quod potest^* 
that which can produce any given effect. To deny 

Kwer, is to say tnat nothing can or has the power to 
or act In Uie only true sense of the word power, it 
applies vnth equal force to the loadstone as to the human 
wui* Do you think these motives, which I shall present, 
are powerful enough to rouse him ? is a question just 
as common as, Do you think this lever has the power of 
raising this weight ? The advocates of free-will assert 
that the vnll has the power of reAising to be determined 
by the strongest motive : but the strongest motive is 
that which, overcoming all others, ultimately prevails ; 
this assertion therefore amounts to a denial or the will 
being ultimately determined by that motive which does 
determine it, which is absurd. But it is equally certain 
that a man cannot resist the strongest motive, as that 
ht cannot overcome a physical impossibility. 

tke doctrine of Necessity tends to introduce a great 
chaage into the established notions of morality, and 
«ttwy to destroy religion. Reward arid Y^a!Msiha&»^ 

* Thai which can do axi^ iKvev^. 




musl be e<Hiiij(lere<l, hj the Neceaeariaii, merdj 
moliiei' "Lich he would emplo; in order lo prM 
the ndoptian or abandonnieDt of any gifea line of i 
duct. Deaerl, in the present sense of the word, wt 
uo longer have auy meaning; and he, viho shoulJ 
Bid pain upon another for no belter reason tbaui 
he deserved il, ooutd onlj gralif) hia rcTcnge ui 
pretence of BBLixfjring Justice. It is not enough, i 
the advocate of freewill, that a criminq) BhaoU 
prevented from a repetition of bis crime; he ik 
reel oain ; and hii lornicnls, nhen jiudj inflia 

isel; to be proportioned U> bis fault. 

orolilf : that which is incapable of proi 
in^ uappiness is useless ; and though the crune of \ 
miens must be condemned, yet Ibe frightful lonn 
which revenge, under Ihc name of justice, inflicted 
this unhappy man, cannot be supposed to have ■ 
meated, even at the long run, the stock of pleasnri 
Hcnsalion in the world. At the same time the doct 
of Necessity does not in the least diminish out db 
probation of vice. The eonvielion which all feel, 
a viper is a poisonous animal, and that a tyger li ( 

lo devour men, does not induce us lo avoid them 
sedulously, or even more, lo hesitate in deslroj 
them; but he would eurelj be of a bard heart. 



ought pi 
iitilily is 



meeling with a serpent on a desert island, o 
tion where it was incapable of injury, should v 
tonlj deprive il of exinlence. A Neci^ssarian is ini 
sequent lo his own principles, if he indulges in ha 
or conUtmpt : the compassion wliich he feels tor 
criminal is unmixed wjih a desire of injuring him 
loots »'i(A an elevated and dtendlcsK com^Burc r 
lie linka of the universal cham as liie^t v"*^"*"'' 
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That sprinffH from his own works ; the poison-tree, 
Beneath whose ihade all life is withered up, 



eyes: whilst cowardice, curiosity, and inconsistency 
only assail him in proportion to the feebleness and in- 
distinctness with which he has perceived and rejected 
the delusions of free-will. 

Religion is the perception of the relation in which 
we stand to the principle of the universe. But if the 
principle of the universe be not an organic being, the 
model and prototype of man, the relation between it 
and human oeings is absolutely none. Without some 
insight into its will respecting our actions, religion is 
nugatory and vain. But will is only a mode of animal 
adnd ; moral qualities also are such as only a human 
being can possess ; to attribute them to the principle 
of the universe, is to annex to it properties incompati- 
able vrith any possible definition of its nature. It is 
probable that the word God was originally only an ex- 
pression denoting the unknown cause of the known 
events which men perceived in the universe. By the 
Tulgar mistake of a metaphor for a real being, of a 
word for a thing, it became a man, endowed with hu- 
■lan qualities and governing the universe as an earthly 
monarch governs his kingdom. Their addresses to this 
imaginary being, indeed, are much in the same style as 
those of subjects to a king. They acknowledge his 
benevolence, deprecate his anger, and supplicate his 
favoor. 

But the doctrine of Necessity teaches us, that in no 
case could any event have happened otherwise than it 
did happen, and that, if God is the author of good, he 
isk also the author of evil ; that, if he is entitled to our 
gratitude for the one, he is entitled to our hatred for 
the other ; that, admitting the ex\ft\ie\\&« o^ ^\% \c\^- 
thetJc being, he is also subjected to Xhe ^omvcvvy^ ^"v v& 
immnUble necessity. It is pVain VVal ^ei %«safr «t^ 
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And the fair oak. whone leafy dome affords 
A temple where the vows of happy love 



ments which prove that God is the author of food, light, 
and life, prove him also to be the author of poison, 
darkness, and death. The wide-wasting earthquake, 
the storm, the battle, and the tyranny, are attributable 
to this hypothetic being in the same degree as the fair- 
est forms of nature, sunshine, liberty, and peace. 

Bat we are taught, by the doctrine of Necessity, 
that there is neither good nor evil in the universe, other- 
wise than as the events to which we apply these epi- 
thets have relation to our own peculiar mode of being. 
Still less then with the hypothesis of a God, will the 
doctrine of Necessity accord with the belief of a fu- 
ture state of punishment. God made man such as he is: 
for to say that God was the author of all good, and 
man the author of all evil, is to say that one man made 
a straight line and a crooked one, and another man 
the incongruity. 



A Mahometan story, much to the present purpose 
is recorded, wherein Adam and Moses are lntroduce<i 
disputing before God in the following manner. Thou 
says Moses, art Adam, whom God created, and ani- 
mated with the breath of life, and caused to be wor- 
shipped by the angles, and placed in paradise, fron 
whence mankind have been expelled for thy fault 
Whereto Adam answered. Thou art Moses, whom Goc 
chose for his apostle, and entrusted with his word, h} 
giving thee the tables of the law, and whom he vouch- 
safed to admit to discourse wiUi himself. How man] 
years dost thou find the law was written before I wai 
created ? Says Moses, Forty. And dost thou not find 
replied Adam, these words therein. And Adam re- 
belled againat his Lord aud Uaxk«^te«%«d1 Whicl 
Moses con feaaittgy Dost thou theTfeioteWam^Tae, t«< 
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Are registered, are equal in thy sight : 

No love, no hate thou cherishest! reveng« 

And favoritism, and worst desire of fame 

Thou knowest not ; all that the wide world contains 

Are but thy passive instruments, and thou 

Regardest them all with an impartial eye, 

Whose joy or pain thy nature cannot feel, 

Because thou hast not human sense, 

Because thou art not human mind. 



Yes ! when the sweeping storm of time 
Has sung its death dirge o'er the ruined fanes 
And broken altars of the almighty fiend. 
Whose name usurps thy honours, and the blood 
Through centuries clotted there, has floated down 
The tainted flood of ages, shalt thou live 
Unchangeable ! A shrine is raised to thee. 

Which, nor the tempest-breath of time. 

Nor the interminable flood, 

Over earth's slight pageant rolling, 
Availeth to destroy, — 
The sensitive extension of the world. 

That wondrous and eternal fane, 
Where pain and pleasure, good and evil join. 
To do the will of strong necessity 

And life, in multitudinous shapes. 
Still pressing forward where no term can be. 

Like hungry and unresisting flame 
Curls round the eternal columns of its strength 




tinued he, for doing that which God wrote of me that 

I should do, forty years before \ ^aa t\«»Xfc^^ ^^^^ -. 

for what was decreed conceTTvvwf^ tob ^^Vi ^w»»5^^ 

jreara before the creation of \ica\ ew wv^ ^^^^"^^ ^^^ 

Sdie's Prelim. Disc, to tHe KoTlm^^. ^ 

w 
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I was an infanl when iiij mollier kpuI 
To tee an alheittt burned. 'She look me ibere-; 
The dark-robed priestii uere inel aroiuid tlie pi 
The multitude wan gnzinK sUenilj : 
AudaH the culprit na«>ed with dauntless mien, 
Tempered diadaiu id bin unalteriii{( e.ve, 
Mixed with a quiet smile, shoue calnilj forlJi : 
The thirstf lire crept round his ■nan))' limba; 
Hii resolute ej'ea were scorched to bliadness so 
His death-pang rem Inji beart 7 the iuacnsal* m 
Uttered a. try of (ridroph, and I wept. ■ 
Weep not, child! crieu m; mother, for tbatmai 
Has laid, there is no God. 



There is ua God !• 
Nature conflma (he fattJi bis death-groan sealed : 
Let haaien and earth, let man's revolting race. 
His ceaseless generations tell their (ale ; 
Let everi pari dependiug on the chain 
Thai links it to the whole, point to the band 
Thai grasps its lerni ', let erer; seed that fails • 



• This negalioii must be undErsiood solely to afl 
a creative Dei If. The bjpDtbesiB of apervadingSpi 
eacterna] wilh the uDiverse, lemains unshaken. 

A close exMaiaaXioa of the TaHiit] ol llie v' 
dduced to nipport anj proposition, » Ae T^l." 
■^ ofaltaiaiBg traib, oh the advairtagea otittw 
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lu silent eloquence unfold its store 
Of argument; infinity uithin, 



unnecessary to descant : our knowledge of the exist- 
ence of a Deity is a subject of such importance, that it 
cannot be too minutely investigated; in consequence of 
this conviction we proceed briefly and impartially to 
examine the proofs which have been adduced. It is 
necessary first to consider the nature of belief. 

When a proposition is offered to the mind, it per- 
ceives the agreement or disagreement of the ideas of 
which it is composed. A perception of their agreement 
is termed belief. Many obstacles frequently prevent 
this perception from being immediate ; these the mind 
attempts to remove, in order that the perception may 
be distinct. The mind is active in the investigation, in 
order to perfect the slate of perception of the relation 
which the component ideas of the proposition bear to 
each, which is passive: the investigation being confused 
with the perception, has induced many falsely to imagine 
that the mind is active in belief, — that belief is an act 
of volition, — in consequence of which it may be regu- 
lated by the mind. Pursuing, continuing this mistake, 
they have attaclied a degree of criminality to disbelief; 
of which, in its nature it is incapable; it is equally 
incapable of merit. 

Belief, then, is a passion, the strength of which, like 
every other passion H in precise proportion to the 
degrees of excitement. 

The degrees of excitement are three. 

The senses are the sources of all knowledge to the 
mind; consequently their evidence claims the strongest 
assent. 

The decision of the mind, fowwdeA. w^wv ^>\\ Ki>H^«^- 

Jr>sn€ocey derived from these sowtce*, c\«\\o» ^^ w^>x 
eerce. 
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Infinity without, belie creation ; 
The exterminable spirit it contains 



The experience of others, which addresses itself to 
the former one, occupies the lowest degree. 

(A graduated scale, on which should be marked the 
capabilities of propositions to approach to the test of 
the senses, would be a just barometer of the belief 
which ought to be attached to them.) 

Consequently no testimony can be admitted which 
is contrary to reason ; reason is founded on the evidence 
of our senses. ^ 

Erery proof may be referred to one of these three di- 
visions : it is to be considered what arguments we receive 
from each of them, which should convince us of ihe 
existence of a Deity. 

1st. The evidence of the senses. If the Deity should 
appear to us, if he should convince our senses of his 
existence, this revelation would necessarily command 
belief. Those to whom the Deity has thus appeared 
have the strongest possible conviction of his existence. 
But the God of Theologians is incapable of local 
visibility. 

2d. Reason. It is urged that man knows that whatever 
is, must either have had a beginning, or have existed 
from all eternity : he also knows, that whatever is not 
eternal must have had a cause. When this reasoning 
is applied to the universe, it is necessary to prove that 
it was created : until that is clearly demonstrated, we 
may reasonably suppose that it has endured from all 
eternity. We must prove design before we can ilrfbr a 
designer. The only idea which we can form ot ctmea- 
tion is derivable from the constant coiyunctioii -Af 
objects^ and the consequent inference of one from tliir 
other. In a case where two pTopoBitlotA are diametrf- 
ciiUy opposite, the mind beVie^e^ \]kia\. Yi\«it\i \% XsanX 
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Is nature's only God ; but human pride ' 
Is skilful to invent most serious names 
To hide its ignorance. 



incomprehensible; — it is easier to suppose that the 
universe has existed from all eternity, tnan to conceive 
a being beyond its limits capable of creating it ; if the 
mind sinks beneath the weight of one, is it an alleviation 
to increase the intolerabilily of the burthen ? 

The other argument, which is founded on a man's 
knowledge of his own existence, stands thus. A man 
knows not only that he now is, but that once he was not ; 
consequently there must have been a cause. But our 
idea or causation is idone derivable from the constant 
conjunction of objects and the consequent inference of 
one from the other; and, reasoning experimentally, we 
can only infer from effects, causes exactly adequate to 
those effects. But there certainly is a generative power 
which is effected by certain instruments ; we cannot 
prov« that it is inherent in these instruments ; nor is the 
contrary hypothesis capable of demonstration; we 
admit that the generative power is incomprehensible ; 
but to suppose that the same efflect is produced by an 
eternal, omniscient, omnipotent being, leaves the cause 
in the same obscurity, but renders it more incompre- 
hensible. 

3d. Testimony. It is required that testimony should 
ihould not be contrary to reason. The testimony that 
the Deity convinces the senses of men of his existence, 
can only be admits >1 by us, if our mind considers it 
1ms probable that these men should have been de- 
ceived, than that the Deity should have appeared to 
Ihem. Our reason can never admit the testimony of 
■wn, who not only declare that tKe^ -^i^t^ «^e-^wv>aGA!m»^ 
of mirficlett, but that the Deity yi«a \tT%>MSf«^\ V«^ V«^ 
CQiamnuded that he should be \»e\\«>c^^V^ ^x^\(«***^ 



Tlie name oS Ooil 
wilhbalinen... 

forshipperri, 



the higheBl rewarda far Tailh, oternal iiuniiihnioiHs 
or dia belief. We rsn onljr ronimand voliinlsr<r 
bcUodb; belief ig not an act uf voliliop ; the niad 
is evea pauive, or involunlaritj aclivc: from this it it 
erideut that ne have do sufficient (eHliinony, or rather 
that teitimony ia insufficiepl to proTe ihe being of a 
God. It has been before shenn that JtcanDOl be de- 
duced from reaaon. They alone then, nho hnie been 
conTinced by the eiidencc of ibe aeusea, can believe it. 

Hence itis evident that, having no proofs from eilhar 
of the three sourccii of conviction, the mind eamiet 
believe the sxiBtence of a creative Ciod ; it ia «lao 
evident, that, aa belief 19 a paasion of the mind. Do 
degreeof criminality is attached to diabelief; and (bat 
they only are reprehensible nho neglect to remoTe the 
false medinm through which their mind views any aub- 
Ject of diacuasion. Every reflecting mind mual aciipoit- 
ledgetbat there ia no proof of the existence of a Deity. 

God is an hypolbeais, and aa auch, alands in need of 

troof: the onus probaiidi' rcsia oa the theisl. Sir 
■aae Newton aaya ; llypellietia nm Jingo, qsiequid 
tttin ex phcenomhiis non drdrtcUur, h^pothesii voetnda 
at, el kspolliah\velmelapkg!!ica,relphgsciir.iiel qanlila- 

habeat.'f To ail pronfj of the exiMtnice of a creative 
Ciod apply thii valuable rule. We see a variety of 
bodiea poai^easing a variety of paners: we merely Ltmw 
• The burlhen of proof. 

deduced from phoDomeua, ia to be called an hypolheaii ; 
aoti hfpotbeiii, either uietaphyKical or physical, or 
grounded on ocrull qualities , sboiilA wi^ ^le »S.W«4»Jiis 
roimi in philosopliy. 
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Who<<e kinnics, and attributes!, and passions cliange, 
Sei'va, Buddie Fob, Joliovali, Ood. or Lord, 



their effects ; we aro in a state of ii^noranco with 
rMpect to their essences and causes. Those Newton 
<3Ki the phenomena of things ; but the pride of philo- 
sophy is unwilling to admit its ignorance of their causes. 
From the phenomena, which are the objects of our 
senscN, we attempt to infer a cause, which we call God, 
and gratuitously endow it Avith nil negative and contra- 
dictory qualities. From this hypothesis we invent this 
general name, to conceal our ignorance of causes and 
e.ssences. The being called God by no means answers 
with the conditions prescribed by Newton ; it bears 
every mark of a veil noven by philosophical conceit, to 
hide the ignorance of philosophers even from themselves. 
They borrow the threads of its texture from the anthro- 
pomorphism of the vulgar. Words have been used by 
sophists fur the same purposes, from the occult qualities 
of the peripatetics to the effluvium of Boyle and the 
crinitics or nebula of Ilerschcl. God is represented as 
infinite, eternal, incomprehensible; he is contained 
under every praedicate in non that the logic of ignorance 
could fabricate. Even his worshippers allow that it is 
impossible to form any idea of him : they exclaim with 
the French poet, 

Pour dire ce qu'il est, ilfaut ^tre lui-mvme.^ 



Lord Bacon says that ^^ Atheism leaves a man to 
sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to repu- 
tation : all whicn may be guides to an outward moral 
virtue, though religion were not; but superstition dis- 
mounts all tiiesc, and erecteth an absolute monarchy in 
the minds of men; therefore Atheism did never perturb 
states : for it makes men wary of themselves, as lookiD|[ 

* To tell what he is, 70U wv\%X \i^\ivBv*<\\. 
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Even with the human dupes who huild his shriDi 
Still serving o"er the war-pollutod world 



IK) farther, and we see the times inclined to j 
(as the time of Augustas C«sar) were ciyil timi 
Superstition hath been the confusion of manj 
and bringeth in a new prhnnm mobile^ that ravis 
the spheres of goTernment/* 

Bacon^s Moral Essay on Supcrsi 

The primary theology of man made him first f 
worship eTen the elements, gross and material 
he then paid his adorations to the presiding a^ 
the elements, to inferior genii, to heroes, or 
endo^^cd with great qualities. By continuing t 
he thought to simplify things, by submitting alj 
to a single agent, to a spirit, to an universi 
which put this nature and its parts into motii 
ascending from cause to cause, mankind have e 
seeing nothing, and it is in the midst of this ol 
that they have placed their God : it is in th 
abyss that their restless imagination is always la 
to form chimeras, which will afflict them, until i 
ledge of nature shall dissipate the phantoms wh 
have always so vainly adored. 

If we wish to render an account to ourselves, 
ideas respecting the Deity, we shall be obliged 
fcss that by the word of God, men have never be 
to designate any thing else but the roost hidd 
most remote, the most unknown cause of the 
which they perceive ; they only make use of thi 
when the springs of natural and known causes c 
be visible to them ; the instant they lose the thi 
their understanding can no longer follow the c 
these causes, they cnt the knot of their difficul 
ierra/aate their researches by caVVvng Oo^ x^ic^ 
iAese causes^ that is to say, ihal Yjln\c\v \h V 
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For desolation's wat«h-word ; whether hoists 
Slain his death-blushiDg chariot- wheels, a^i on 



causes with which they are acquainted. Thus they 
Merely assign a vague denoiyination to an unknown 
cause, at which their indolence or the limits of their 
information compels them to stop. Whenever wc are 
told, that God is the aufhor of any phenomenon, that 
signifies that we are ignorant how such a phenomenon 
can be produced witli llic assistance only of the natural 
powers or causes with which we are acauainted. It is 
thus that the gruerality of mankind, whose lot is igno- 
raocc, attribute to the Deity, not only the uncommon 
effects which strike them, but even the most simple 
events, whose causes are the most easily discoveraole, 
to all who have had the opportunity of reflecting on 
them. In a word, man has nlways respected the 
mknown causes of those surprising effects, which his 
gnorance prevented him from unravelling. It was 
pon the ruins of nature that men first raised the ima- 
mary colossus of a Deity. 

If the ignorance of nature gave birth to Gods, a 
lowledge of nature is calculated to destroy them. 
In proportion as man becomes informed, his powers 
d resources increase with his knowledge, the sciences, 
conservative arts, and industry .furnish him with 
itftance, experience inspires him with confidence, or 
efires him the' means of resisting the efforts of many 
let, which cease to alarm him, as soon as he becomes 
minted with them. In a word, his terrors are 
pated in the same proportion as his mind is enlight- 
. A well-informed man ceases to he 8U!^et%\.\.V.\»>aA« 
is never but on trust, that wYvoVe w«k.\\wv%^QX^v^ 
yd of their fathers and llioVt ipt\e%V»\ %\\>>aoTvVv. 
ace, NUibmission, and custom, Vo \\vcvcv ^^'^'^M/^, 
f proofs and conviction ; t\\c^ ^^osVt^v* ^^^ 
id pray, because their ?aV\\et* V^;*^ ^ 
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them (o proitratc Ihcmselvf^s and pray, bul wbereFdrr 
rfid Itp Istler kneel 7 Because in remote periods, dieir 
guides and regiilatora, tnughl ihem il tfbs a dnti. 
^'Worship and believe," said they, "godsnhichyauraii- 
nat comprehend, rely on our profound wiBdam, we know 
more than you concerning the Deity." " But why 
should I rely no you 7" <■ Becauae it is tfaewill of God. 
because he will pnuiab you if you dare to retrial." 
''But it not this God the thing in queauonl" Thua 
men hare always been aatiafied with this Ticious circle, 
the indolence of their uiinda led them to bellcTe the 
shorter mode vtaa to rely tipon the opiniona of othera. 
All religious notions are founded upon aulhority alone. 
all the religiona of the world forbid iniestigation, and 
will not permit reasoaing : it is authority which requires 
iia to believe in God, thia God himself ia only founded 
upon the authority of Eome men who pretend to know 
hun, lud to be eent by him to announce him to the 
world. A God made by men has doubtless need of 
men to make him known to men. 

Is il then only, Ibr the priests of the innpired, for 
metaphysicians, that a comiction of the existence of a 
God is reserTed. and which is Deyerlheleas said to be 
necessary to all mankind. But do we find a hantony 
of tbeolc«ical opinion among the inspired, or the reflect- 
ive, in the different parts of the n 



especliog 



profess to' worabip [he aame God agreed 
liim? A ■ ■ -■ ' ' 



."""•trf, tbrcugiint the earih, \i. '">?**"^™'^ 
" re»llr perfected? Has it uMiiTOe* *<i ax's ■\*" 
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Or couiillcsii partners of his poA^ers divide 
His tyranuy to weakness ; or the smoke 



consistency, and uniformity, ^vhich we perceive human 
knowledge to have assumed, in the most trifling arts, in 
trades the most despised ? The words spiriiy immateri- 
ality t creation i predestination, grace, this crowd of sub- 
tile distinctions with which tlieology, in some countries, 
is universally filled, these ingenious inventions, ima- 
gined by the successive reasoners of ages, have, alas ! 
only embroiled the question, and never has the science, 
the most important to mankind, been able to acquire 
the least staoility. For thousands of years haye these 
idle dreamers transmitted to each other the task of 
meditating on the Deity, of discovering his secret paths, 
of myenting hypotheses calculated to solve this import- 
ant enigma. The little success they have met with has 
not discouraged theological vanity. God has always 
been talked of, mankind have cut each others throats 
for him, and this great Being still continues, to be the 
most unknown, and the most sought after. 

Fortunate would it have been for mankind if con- 
fining themselves to the visible objects in which they 
are interested, they had employed in perfecting true 
science, laws, morals, and education, half the exertions 
they have made in their researches after a Deity. They 
would have been still wiser and more fortunate, could 
they have resolved to leave their blind guides to quarrel 
among themselves, and to sound the depths calculated 
only to turn tJieir brains without meddling with their 
■enseless disputes. But it is the very essence of igno- 
rance to attach importance to what it does not under- 
stand. Human vanity is such that the mind becomes 
irritated by difficulty. In proportion as an object . 
fades from our sight do we exert ourselves to seize it, 
because it then stimulates o^t ^\\Aft^ v\. «w^>Nk^ ^s«x 
curiosity and becomes inVeTcsVvci^. Vsv ^<s«X««i^x»%^ss^ 




Lin God, every oue in rarl ie onl^ conlending far the 
iulereaU of hia owii lanity, nhicb of all Ihe paiaioRBv 
liroduced by Ibe maJ-orf^aDizatioD of socieQ', is the 
irompt lo take alarm, and tbe moiil calculatsd to- 



most prompt 
g[re birth U 



IflayiD^aaidefor amoDientlheelooiny idfaii nhicb 
theology gives ub of a capricious God, whose parlial 
and despotic decrpes decide llie fates dF mea, we fii 
our ere> upon tbe pretended goodoeai nhicb ill men, 
even whilal tiembling before Ibis God, agree ill giving 
to him, if we luppoae him to be actuated bj the projeel 
which ia allrjbated to him, of baving onlj laboured tor 



humao race, bow c 
positions with the truly iDiincible ignorance in which 
this God so i;ood and gloriouJi leaves tbe greater pert 
of mankind respecting himself? If God wishes to be 
known, beloved, and praised, why does ho not reveal 
himself under some favourable features, to all intelli- 
gent beings by whom be wishes lo be loied and wor- 
ihipped T Why does he pot manifesl lo all the earlhin 
an unequivocal manner, much more calculated lo con- 
•iace us, Ihan by these particular revelations which 
seem lo accuse the Deity of an unjust partiality For 
■ome of bis creatures. Would not the omnipotent pos- 
sess more convincing means of retealins himself to 
mankind than these ridiculous melamor|^ses, thcM 
pretended incarnations, which are attested to u> by 
writers who so little agree among themselves in the 
recitals tbey give of (hem I Instead of so many mira- 
cles invented to prove the divine mission, of so many legis- 
lalors revered by the differentnalionsof the world, could 
not lie supreme Being coniincG in au taalaitt. Aie ^iimwn 
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Horribly massacred, ascend to heaven 
In honour of his name ; or, last and worst, 



inind of the things which he chose to make known to it ? 
Instead of suspending the sun in the vault of the firma- 
ment, instead of dispersing the stars and the constella- 
tions, which occupy space without order, would it not 
have been more conformable to the views of a God so 
jealous of his glory, and so well disposed to man, to 
write in a mode not liable to be disputed, his name, his 
attributes, and his unchangeable will, in everlasting 
characters, equally legible to all the inhabitants of the 
earth ? No one could then have doubted the existence 
of a God, his manifest will, his invisible intentions. 
Under the eye of this terrible Deity, no one would have 
had the audacity to violate his ordinances, no mortal 
would have dared to place himself in the situation of 
drawing down his wrath; and lastly, no man would 
have had the effrontery to impose on his fellow crea- 
tures, in the name of the Deity, or to interpret his will 
according to his own fancy. 

In fact, even should the existence of the theological 
God be admitted, and the reality of the discordant 
attributes which are given to him, nothing could be 
inferred from it, to authorise the conduct or the modes 
of worship, which we are told to observe towards him. 
Theology is truly the tub of the Danaides, By dint of 
contradictory qualities and rash assertions, it has' so 
trammelled, as it were, its God, that it has made it impos- 
sible for him to act. If he is infinitely good, what reason 
have we to fear him ? If he is infinitely wise, why 
should we be uneasy for our future state ? If he 
knows all, why inform him of our wants, and teaiie him 
with onr prayers? If he is omnipresent, why raise 
temples to oim ? If he is master of all, ^Vjj ^^w&^si.'fe 
and make offerings to him 1 1^ \ie \% \\\%\.^\«srw ^»sv^^ 
beJiere that he panishes creaiuTeftNsViOTftV'*-\».^ ^SKnrN"^^ 



^ 
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Earth groans bcnoatli religion's iron age. 
And priests dare babble of a God of peace. 



with weaknesses ? If grace does all in them, for what 
reason should he reward them ? If he is oomipotent, 
how can we offend, how resist him ? If he is reasona^ 
ble, how could he be incensed against his blind crea- 
tures to whom he has only left the liberty of falling 
into error? If he is immutable, by what right do we 
pretend to make him change his decrees ? If he is 
incomprehensible, why do we busy ourselves in endea- 
vouring to understand him? If HE HAS SPOKEN, 
WHY IS NOT THE UNIVERSE CONVINCED? 
If the knowledge of a God is the most necessary, why 
is it not the clearest and most evident ? — System of 
Nature, London, 1781. 

The enlig^htened and benevolent Pliny thus publicly 
professes himself an atheist : 

For which reason, I consider that the enquiry after the 
form and figure of the Deity, must be attributed to human 
wcakuess. Whatever God may be (if indeed there be 
one) and wherever he may exist, he must be all sense, 
all sight, all hearing, all life, ail mind, self-existent. 
• » * * But it is a great consolation to man with 
all his infirmities, to reflect that God himself cannot do all 
things : for he cannot inflict on himself deaths even if he 
should wish to die, that best of gifts to man amidst the 
cares and sufferings of life; neither can he make men 
eternal, nor raise the deadj nor prevent those who have 
lived from living, nor those who have borne honours from 
wearing them ; he has no pow^r over the iiast^ except 
that of oblivion, and (to relax our gravity awhile 
and indulge in a joke) he cannot prevent twice ten from 
being twenty, and many other things of a similar na- 
ture. From these observations, it is clearly appaxent that 
tife powers of nature are what we caXlGM. 

Pltn. Nat. Hut. 
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Even whilst their hands are red with guiltless blood, 
Murdering the while, uprooting every germ 
Of truth, exterminating, spoiling all, 
Making the earth a slaughter-house ! 



O Spirit ! through the sense 
By which thy inner nature was apprised 
Of outward shews, vague dreanishave roiled, 
And varied reminiscencies have waked 

Tablets that never fade ; 
All things have been imprinted there, 
The stars, the sea, the earth, the sky. 
Even the unshapeltcst lineaments 
Of wild and fleeting visions 



The consistent Newtonian is necessarily an atheist. 
See Sir W. Drummond^s Academical Questions^ chap. iii. 
•—Sir W. seems to consider the atheism to which it 
leads, as a sufficient presumption of the falsehood of 
tile system of gravitation ; but surely it is more con- 
flisteBt with the good faith of philosophy to admit a de- 
idiiclioB from facts, than an hypothesis incapable of 
proof, althouigh it might militate with the obstinate pre- 
conceptions of the mob. Had this author, instead of 
inveigning against the guilt and absurdity of atheism, 
demonstrated its falsehood, his conduct would have 
been more suited to the modesty of the sceptic, and the 
toleration of the philosopher. 1^^ 

All things are made by the power of God, yet, doubt- 
lesa, because the power of nature is the power of God : 
besides we are unable to understand the power of Grod, 
so far as we are ignorant of natural causes ; therefore 
we foolishly recur to the power of God whenever we 
mre unacquainted with the natural cause of any thin^.,<\^ ^ 
in other words, with the power o? Oo^. 

Sjpinosa, IVaet. Theologici. PoV ^VttJ^A.^*"^^- 




These are luy empire, for lo nie in givtn 
The wonders of ihe human «aM lo ki^eji. 
And toncy'a thin rreationi la endow 
With muiner, bein^, and reality ; 
Therefore a nondrouit phaiilom, from (he dre 
Of huBUUi error's dense and purblind faith, 
I iiill involie, to meet ihy queationing. 



■ Ahaauerut the, Jew crept forth from the dark eave 
of Mount Cannel. Near two thoukand jearu have 
etapaed since he was first goaded by neier-endittf rent- 
lesiineaii, (o roie the globe from pole lo jiole. Whea 
our Lord wa» wearied with the burthen of hi* poaderoui 
croiB, and wanted to reet before the door of AhaHuerm, 
the unfeelisg wreieh drove him anay uith brutality. 
The Saiiour of mankind ataggered, sinking under the 
heavy load, but uttered no complaint. An angel of 



Son of Man: be it denied thee also, until he eome* to 
judge the world." 

A black demon, let loose from hell upon Ahaineraa, 
goads him now from country to country : he is denied 
the consolation which dsath aSords, and precluded fron 
the rest of the peaceful grave. 

AhasuerUBcrept forth from the dark cave of Heunt 
Carmel — he shook the dust from his heajrd — attd takii^ 
up one of the skulls heaped there, hurled it down tlw 
emincDCc: it rebonnded from the earth in shiTered 
atoms. This was my father! roared Ahasuorus. Seven 
moteaculla rolled down from rock lorock; while Ibe 
infuriate Jew. folJowing them wilb jthMtli looks ex- 
eJaiBied — Aad theae were nij 'nivetk\ m a^W cdhavbue^ 



v^ 
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A strange and ifoe-worn ivif^ht 
Arose beside the battlement, 



to hurl down skull after skull, roaring in dreadful ac- 
cents — And these, and these, and these were my children ! 
They could die ; but, 1 1 re])robatc wretch, alas ! I can. 
not die! Dreadful beyond conception is the judgment 
that hangs oyer me. Jerusalem fell— I crushed the 
sucking babe, and precipitated myself into the de- 
structive flames. I cursed the Romans — but, alas ! 
alas! the restless curse held me by the hair, — and I 
could not die ! 

Rome the giantess fell — I placed myself before the 
falling statue — she fell, and did not crush me. Nations 
sprung up and disappeared before me; — ^but I re- 
mained and did not die. From cloud-encircled cliflfo 
did I precipitate myself into the ocean ; but the foaming 
billows cast me upon the shore, and the burning arrow 
of existence pierced my cold heart again. I leaped into 
Etna*s flaming abyss, and roared with the giants for 
ten long months, polluting with my groans the mount's 
sulphureous mouth — ah ! ten long months. The toI- 
cano fermented, and in a fiery stream of laya cast me 
up. I lay torn by the torture-snakes of hell amid the 
glowing cinders, and yet continued to exist. A forest 
was on fire : I darted on wings of fury and despair into 
the crackling wood. Fire dropped upon me from the 
trees, but ue flames only singed my limbs; alas I it 
could not consume them. I now mixed with the butchers 
of mankind, and plunged in the tempest of the raging 
battle. I roared defiance to the infuriate Gaul, defiance 
to ^e Tictorious German ; but arrows and spears re- 
bounded in shiyers from my body. The 8aracen*s 
flaming sword broke upon my scull : balls in vain hissed 
upon me : Ae lightnings of battle gl«LT«dW\\x!\ft'«A «5wwsn. 
my loins: in vain did the elepYvoXkl Vt^kns^^ wv 'w^'*^-*^ 
rain the iron hoof of the wraMxiV %Ve^QA ^V^-a* 



XCk. 
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And stood unmoving there. 
His inessential figure cast no shade 

Upon the golden floor ; 
His port and mien bore mark of many years, 
And chronicles of untold ancientness 
Were legible witiiin his beamless eye : 



big with destructive power, burst upon me, and hurled 
me high in the air— I fell on heaps of smoking* limbs, 
but was only singed. The giant*s steel club rebounded 
from my body ; the executioner's hand could not stran- 
gle me ; the tyger's tooth could not pierce me ; nor would 
Uie hungry lion in the circus devour me. I cohabited 
with poisonous snakes, and pinched the red crest of the 
dragon. The serpent stung, but could not destroy me; 
the dragon tormented, but dared not to devour me. I 
now provoked the fury of tyrants: I said to Nero, 
Thou art a blood-hound ! I said to Christiern, Thou 
art a bloodhound! — I said to Muley Ismail, Thou 
art a blood-hound ! — The tyrants invented cruel 

torments, but did not kill me. Ha I not to be 

able to die — ^not to be able to die — ^not to be permitted 
to rest after the toils of life — to be doomed to be im- 
prisoned for ever in the clay-formed dungeon — ^to be 
for ever clogged with this worthless body, its load of 
diseases and infirmities — to be condemned to hold ibr 
milleniums that yawning monster, Sameness and Time, 
that hungry hyena, ever bearing children, and ever 
devouring again her offspring ! — Ha! not to be per- 
mitted to die ! Awful avenger in heaven, hast thou in 
thine armoury of wrath a punishment more dreadful ? 
then let it thunder upon me, command a hurricane to 
sweep me down to the foot of Carmel, that I there may 
lie extended ; may pant, and writhe, and die I This 
fragment is the translation of part of some German 
work, whose title I have endeavoured vainly to disco- 
rer. I picked it up, dirty and tora, some ^fewc% a^^ in 
JOincoIns'Ian-Fiel as. 
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'^et his check bore the mark of youth : 
•shness and vigour knit his manly frame ; 
i wisdom of old age was mingled there 
V^ith youth's primaeTal dauntlessness ; 

And inexpressible woe, 
stened by fearless resignation gave 
awful grace to his all -speaking brow. 

SPIRIT. 

Is there a God ? 

AHASUERUS. 

here a God ? — aye, an almighty God, 
1 vengeful as almighty ! Once his voice 
18 heard on earth ; earth shuddered at the sound ; 
t fiery-visaged firmament expressed 
liorrence, and the grave of nature yawned 
swallow all the dauntless and the good 
It dared to hurl defiance at his throne, 
t as it was with power, None but slaves 
vived, — cold-blooded slaves, who did the work 
tyrannous omnipotence ; whose souls 
honest indignation ever urged 
elevated daring, to one deed 
lich gross and sensual self did not pollute. 
ise slaves built temples for the ommpotent, 
rreous and vast ; the costly altars smoked 
tn human blood, and hideous peans ruDff 
rough all Uie long-drawn aisles. A murderer heard 
I voice in Egypt, one whose gifts and arts 
d raised him to his eminence in power, 
H>mplice of Omnipotence in crime. 
A confident of the all-knowing one. 
These were Jehovah's words. 

>m an eternity of idleness 

"^od, awoke; in seven daya^ io\\ ma^e e».xO\ 

IS. 
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From nothing ; rested, and created man : 
I placed him in a paradise, and there 
Planted the tree of evil, so that he 
Might cat and perish, and my soul procure 
Wherewith to sate its malice, and to turn, 
Even like a heartless conqueror of the earth. 
All misery to my faoie. The race of men 
Chosen to my honour, with impunity 
Msy sate the lusts I planted in their heart. 
Here I command thee hence to lead them on, 
Until, with hardened feet, their conquering troops 
Wade OB the promised soil through woman*s blood, 
And make my name be dreaded through the land. 
Yet ever burning flame and ceaseless wee 
Shall be the doom of their eternal souls, 
With every soul on this ungrateful earth. 
Virtuous or vicious, weak or strong, — even ail 
Shall perish, to fulfil the blind revenge 
(Which you, to men, call justice) of tbeir God« 

The murderer's brow 
Quivered with horror. 

God omnipotent. 
Is there no mercy ? must our punishment 
Be endless ? will long ages roll away. 
And aee no term ? Oh, wherefore hast thou made 
In mockery and wrath this evil earth? 
Mercy becomes the powerful — be but jost: 

God ! repent and save. 

One way remains : 

1 will beget a son, and he shall bear* 



* A book is put into our hands when children, call 
the Bible, the purport of w\M>%e\i\%XoT3 \% \medy th 
Thai God made the earCb \ti «\il ^ai^^^^^.^QEkKt^'^ 
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The sins of the world ; ho shall arise 
In an unnoticed corner of the earth. 



a delightful garden, in which he placed the (irbt pair 
of human beings. In the midst of the garden he planted 
a tree, whose fruit, although within their reach, they 
werc^ forbidden to touch. That tlie Devil, ^ in the 
Nhape of a snake, persuaded them to eat of this fruit ; 
iu consequence of which God condemned both them 
and their {losterity yet unborn to satisfy his justice by 
their eternal misery. That four thousand years after 
these events, (the human race in tlie mean while hav- 
ing gone unredeemed to perdition,) God engendered with 
the betrothed wife of a carpenter in Judea whose 
virginity was nevertheless uninjured, and begat a son, 
whose name was Jesus Christ : and who was crucified 
and died, iu order that no more men might be devoted 
to hell-fire, he bearing the burden of his Father*s dis- 
pleasure by proxy. The book states, in addition, 
that the soul of whoever disbelieves his sacrifice, vrill 
be burned with everlasting fire. 

During many ages of misery and darkness this story 
gained implicit belief ; but at length men arose w1k> 
KiBpected that it was a fable and imposture, and that 
Jesus Christ, so far from being a God, was only a 
man like themselves. But a numerous set of men, 
who derived and still derive immense emoluments from 
this opinion, in tlie shape of a popular belief, told the 
vulgar, that, if thoy did not believe in the Bible, they 
would be donmed to all eternity ; and burned, im- 
prisoned, and poisoned all tlie unbiassed and uucou- 
nocted enquirers who occasionally aro&e. T\x«^i ^2ci\ 
oppress theitty so far as t\ie p«iO\\ftn ^'^^ >a^R.««a& xskMife 
enlightened^ will allow. . ^ 

The belief in all Uiai l\\c li\\jW. t^Ti\»s«i-, v^ ^^ 
CbriHtianiiy. A Komau Qonwivot o^ ^"^^'^V", 
iDstanee of a priest-led moAi. ctwcVe^^^^ *^ ^^ 
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judge made public 
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tiiDCE, therefore. lo dUlipguish belween Ibe prei 
character of (his being, an the Son of God ai 
Saviour of the narld, and his real character at i 
who, for a vain attempt iu reform the world, pt 
farfeil of his life lo that overbearing tfranDj 
has since so lung desolated the universe iu hii 
Wliilat the one, is a h^pocriticid demon vho annc 
himself as the Gud of compassion and peace 
while he stretches forth his blood-red hand nil 
aword of discord lo waste the earth, having confe 
devised tliis scheme of desolation, from elernit; 
other stands iu Ibe foremast list of those true h 
who have died in the glorious marlyrdom of liberl 

cause of suffering bumanit;.* 

The vulgar, ever !n cxlretoes, became pern 
that (he crucifixion of Jesus was a supernatural 
Testimonies of niiraclea, so frequent in uncnligl 
ages, were not wanting to prove that he was 
thing divine. This belief, rolling through the la 
i^es, met irilh tlie reveries of Plato and the reasi 
of Arittolle, and acquirei foictani eivmv., vu 

* Since writing this aole I ViB,ie aeenveMiK 
pect that Jeaua itaa an ambitioua Bia.o-i ™™j fc 
tie throne of Judca. 
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On whom my grace descends, those who are marked 
As vessels to the honour of their God, 



divinity of Jesus became a dogma, which to dispute 
waH death, which to doubt was infamy. 

Christianity is now the established religion : he who 
Attemps to impugn it, must be contented to. behold 
murderers and traitors take precedence of him in pub- 
lic opinion; though, if his genius be equal to his cou- 
rage, and assisted by a peculiar coalition of circum- 
itances, future ages may exalt him to a divinity, and 
persecute others in his name, as he was persecuted 
in the name of his predecessor in the homage of the 
world. 

The same means that have supported eyery other 
popular belief, have supported Christianity. War, 
imprisonment, assassination, and falsehood ; deeds of 
unexampled and incomparable atrocity have made it 
what it is. The blood shed by the TOtarics of the God 
of mercy and peace, since the establishment of his re- 
ligion, would probably suffice to drown all other sec- 
taries now on the habitable globe. We derive from 
our ancestors a faith thus fostered and supported ; we 
quarrel, persecute, and hate for its maintenance. 
Even under a government which, whilst it infringes 
the very right of thought and speech, boasts of per- 
mittinir the liberty of the press, a man is pilloried and 
imprisoned because he is a Deist, and no one raises 
his voice in the indignation of outraged humanity. 
But it is eyer a proof that the falsehood of a pro- 
position is felt by tnose who use coercion, not reason- 
ing, to procure its admission ; and a dispassionate 
observer would feel himself more powerfully interested 
in favour of a man, who, depending on the truth of 
his opinions, simply stated his reaaoiva iot «:oL\At\»\xv>^'((, 
ihem, than in thai of his agressor^ vtVvo, ^bltv^^'^ ^-ho^ 
og bis unwilUngneBs or incapacity V> soiS^ct '^exsiVi 
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Mav credit tliis strans^o sacriticp, and ^a\e 
Thoir fiOvU alive: millions sliall live and die. 



argument, proceeded to repress the energies and break 
tbe spirit of their promulgator by that torture and im- 
prisonment whose infliction he could command. 

Analogy seems to favour the opinion, that as, like 
other systems, Christianity has risen and augmented, 
so like them it will decay and perish ; that, as violence, 
darkness, and deceit, not reasoning and persuasion, 
have procured its admission among mankind, so, when 
enthusiasm has subsided, and time, that infallible con- 
troverter of false opinions, has involved its pretended 
evidences in the darkness of antiquity, it will become 
obsolete ; tliat Milton's poem aJonc will give per- 
manency to the remembrance of its absurdities ; 
and that men will laugh as heartily at grace, faith, 
redemption, and original sin, as they now do at the 
meiamorphoses of Jupiter, the miracles of Romish 
saints, the efficacy of witchcraft, and the appearance 
of departed spirits. 

Had the Christian religion commenced and continued 
by the mere force of reasoning and persuasion, the pre- 
ceding analogy would be inadmissible. We should 
never speculate on the future obsoleieness of a system 
perfectly conformable to nature and reason : it would 
endure so long as they endured ; it would be a trutli as 
indisputable as the light of the sun, the criminality of 
murder, and other facts, ^^hose evidence, depending on 
our organization and relative situations, must remain 
acknowledged as satisfactory, so long as man is man. 
It is an incontrovertible fact, the consideration of which 
ought to repress the hasty conclusions of credulity, or 
moderate its obstinacy in maintaining them, that, had 
the Jews not been a fanatical race of men, had even the 
rosolutioA of Pontius Pilate beeii eti^jaaV Vo VvU candouf( 
tJje Christian religion ne\er covilA \va\e ^TfeN«c\^^V^^ 
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Who ne*er 8hall call upon their Saviour^s name* 
But, unredeemed, go to the gaping grave, 



could not e> en have existed : on so feeble a thread hangs 
the inost cherished opinion of a sixth of the human race ! 
'When will the vulgar learn humility ? When will the 
pride of ignorance blush at having believed before it 
could comprehend ? 

Either the Christian religion is true, or it is false : 
if true, it comes from God, and its authenticity can 
admit of doubt and dispute, no further than its om- 
ni]iotent autlior is willing to allow. Either the power 
or the goodness of God is called in question, if he leaves 
those doctrines most essential to the well being of man 
in doubt and dispute ; the only ones which, since their 
promulgation have been the subject of unceasing cavil, 
the cause of irreconcileable hatred, ff God has spoken, 
why is not the universe convinced ? There is this passage 
in the Christian Scriptures; ** Those who obey not 
God, and believe not the Gospel of his Son, shall be 
pmushed witli everlasting destruction." This is the 
pivot upon which all religions turn : they all assume 
tliat it is in our power to believe or not to believe; 
whereas the mind can only believe that which it thinks 
true. A human being can only be supposed account- 
able for those actions which are influenced by his wiU. 
But belief is utterly distinct from and unconnected with 
volition; it is the apprehension of the agreement or 
disagreement of the ideas that compose any proposition. 
Belief is a passion, or involuntary operation of the 
mind, and, lilke other passions, its intensity is precisely 
proportionate to the decrees of excitement. Volition 
IS essential to merit or demerit. But the Christian re- 
l^ion attaches the highest possible degrees of merit 
and demerit to that which is wotXYv^ o\ iv^V^vt > w^ 
which is totally unconnected YfitVi lYve "^eo.viXx^'i \%r.'^n.'^ 
of the mind, whose presence is esaen\ASi\ Vo^%vc V^vckS^. 
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ThouHandfl sliall deem it an old womairs tale, 
Such as the nurses frighten babes withal : 



Christianity wav intended to reform the wor 
an all-wise Being planned it, nothing is mor< 
bable than that it should have failed : omniscieni 
infallibly have foreseen the utility of a schen 
experience demonstrates, to this age, to have 
terly unsuccessful. 

Christianity inculcates the necessity of supj 
the Deity. Prayer may be considered under tw 
of view ; as an endeavour to change the inten 
God, or as a formal testimony of our obedienc 
the former case supposes that the caprices of a 
intelligence can occasionally instruct the Create 
world how to regulate the univerbc; and the 
certain degree of servility analogous to the loy 
manded by earthly tyrants. Obedience indeed 
the pitiful and cowardly egotism of him who tb 
he can do something better than reason. 

Christianity, like all other religions, rests up< 
cles, prophecies, and martyrdoms. No religi 
existed, which had not its prophets, its attested n 
and, above all, crowds of devotees who would ] 
tiently the most horrible tortures to prove its a 
city. It should appear that in no case can a d 
nating mind subscribe to the genuineness of a i 

A miracle is an infraction of nature's law, I 
pernatural cause ; b' a cause acting beyond tl 
nal circle within whuL all things are includei 
breaks through the law of nature, that he may < 
mankind of the truth of that revelation which, 
of his precautions, has been, since its introduc 
subject of unceasing schism and cavil. ] 
retiohe tliemselves into the following quest 



* See Hume's Essay, \o\.\\.pH%^\*a 
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These, in aguiph of anguish and of daint 
ShiJI curse their reprobation endlessly, 



Whether it is more probable the laws of nature, 
hitherto so immutably harmonious, should have under- 
roae violation, or that a man should have told a lie ? 
Whether it is more probable that we are ignorant of 
the natural cause of an event, or that we know the su- 
pernatural one ? That, in old times, when the powers 
of nature were less known than at present, a certain 
set of men were themselves deceived, or had some hid- 
den motive for deceiving others ; or that God begat a 
•on, who, in his legislation, measuring merit by belief, 
Bvinccd himself to be totally ignorant of the powers of ^ 
the human mind — of what is voluntary, and what is the 
contrary ? 

We have many instances of men telling lies ; — ^none 
of an infraction of nature's laws, those laws of whose 
l^overnment alone we have any knowledge or experi 
ence. The records of all nations afford innumerabli* 
instances of men deceiving others either from vanity or 
interest, or themselves being derei>ed by the liniited- 
ness of their views and their ignorailtie of natural 
causes : but where is tlic accredited case of God hav- 
ing come upon earth, to give the lie to his own crea- 
tions? There would be somethiug truly wonderful in 
the appearance of a ghost ; but the assertion of a 
ehild tnat he saw one as he passed through the 
church-yard, is universally admitted to. he less miracu- 
lous. 

But even supposing that a man should raise a dead 
body to life before our eyes, and on this fact rest his 
lllaim to being considered the son of God ; — the K«l- 
iffane Society restores drowned \^evso\\H^ iwA W^^ws^ \\. 
mmkes no mystery of the n\cV\\od U ^m\^^^^^ \v*\xv«v».- 
ten are aot mistaken for the sou* o^ Oo^. ^^ ^^ 
» hare a right to infer from owr \ttwo\«av««^ o\ ^^ 



cause of anj event h that we do not know il : had the 
Mexicans atlended to Ibis aimple rule when Ihej beard 
the caiiQOD of ibe SpBDiardu, the; would not haTe fod' 
■idered them as goda: the experiments o( modem 
chemittr; would have defied the wisest philoiopliera of 
ancleDt Greece and Rome to have accounted for them 
on natural priociples. An author of alrong couuDon 
sense ha> observed, thai, " a miracle is not a miracle at 
second hand :" he might have added, that a mirncle is 
DO miracle in an; case ; for until we are acquainted 
witli ell natural causes, ne have no reason lo inuigiDe 

There Temaini to be considered aootber proof of 
Chrlstianitj — Prophecy. A book is wKtteD before a 
certain event, in which Ihis event is foretold ; bow 
could the propel bare known it without inspira^n ! 
could he bave been inspired without God 7 The greal- 
esl stress is laid on the prophecies of Moses and Rosea 
DD the dispersion of the Jews, and that of Isaiah cod- 
ceraing the coming of the Messiah. The propheirj of 
Moses is a collection of eter; passible cursing anil 
blessing; and il is so far from heing marvellous thai 
the one of dispersion should have been fulfilled, (hat il 
would have heen more surprising if. out of all time, 
none should have taken effect. In DeuteronnniT, 
chap, xiTiii. ver. 64, where Hoses explicitly foretells , 
the dispersion, he slates thai liiey shall there sane godi 
uf wood and stone :' " And the Lord shall scatter thee 
among all the people, from the one end of the eivth 
even to the other, aifd there iiwt ihaU itrve other godtt 
which neither Ihou nor thy fathers have kTUnen, even goit 
^ teasd and stmie. " The Jews are at this daj remark- 
ably leoadout of their rcligioa. Mo!4« a\«D &v^u« 
thai they sbaU ba aubjecled to fliese txa/tst Km Smb- 
^edieaee of hU ritual ; " And il sWlV tome \» 9»»^* 
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My honour and the justice of their doom. 

Wliat then avail their rirtuous deeds, their thoughts 



thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the liord thy 
God, to observe to do all the commandments and sta- 
tutes vrhich I command you this day, all these curses 
shall come upon thee and overtake thee.'' Is this 
the real reason ? The third, fourth, and fifth 
ciiapters of Hosea, are a piece of immodest con^ 
fession. The indelicate type might apply in a 
hundred senses to a hundred things. The fifty- 
tliird chapter of Isaiah is more explicit, yet it does 
not exceed in clearness the oracles of Delphos. The 
historical proo^ that Moses, Isaiah and Hosea did write 
when they are said to have written, is far from being 
clear and circumstantial. 

But prophecy requires proof in its character as a 
miracle ; we have no right to suppose that a man fore- 
knew future events from God, until it is demonstrated 
that he neither could know them by his own exertions, 
nor that the writings which contain the prediction could 
possibly have been fabricated after the event pretended 
to be foretold. It is more probable that writings, 

Eretending to divine inspiration, shoulii have been fa- 
ricated after the fulfilment of their pretended predic- 
tion, than that they should have really been divinely in- 
spired ; when we consider that the latter supposition 
makes God at once the creator of the human mind and 
ignorant of its primary powers, particularly as we 
have numberless instances of false religions, and forged 
prophecies, of things long past, and no accredited case 
of God having conversed with men directly or indi- 
rectly. It is also possible that the description of an 
event might ha?e foregone its occurrence ; but this is 
far from being a legitimate proof of a dUv^« t«s^«icw^s^^ 
as mhny men, not pretending \o ti\e c\v«CK«kRV«t o\ %. y^^- 
pAetf have nevertheless, in this scu^e wo^<»\^^* 
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Of parity, with radiant gemas tfrif^t, 
Or lit with human rea8on*t earthly ray 1 



Lord Chesterfield was never yet taken for a pre 
even by a Bishop, yet he uttered this remarkable 
diction : " The despotic government of Frcun 
screwed up to the highest pitch ; a revolution ia 
approaching : that revolution, I am convinced, wi 
radical and sanguinary." This appeared in the I 
of the prophet long before the accomplishment o 
wonderful prediction. Now, have these partic 
come to pass, or have they not ? If they have 
could the Earl have foreknown them ^thout ini 
tion ? If we admit the truth of the Ohristian ra 
on testimony such as this, we must admit on the 
strength of evidence, that God has afiSxed the hi 
rewards to belfef, and the eternal tortures of the n 
dying worm to disbelief : both of which have bee 
monstrated to be involuntary. 

The last proof of the Christian religion depeo 
the influence of the Holy Ghost. Theologians:! 
the influence of the Holy Ghost into its ordinar 
extraordinary n^des of operation. The latter if 
posed to be that which inspired the prophets and j 
ties ; and the former to be die grace of God, 
summarily makes known the truu of his revelati 
those whose mind is fitted for its reception by a 
missive perusal of his word. Persons convinc 
this manner, can do any thing but account for 
conviction, describe the time at which it happem 
the manner in Which it came upon them. It is sup 
to enter the mind by other channels than those c 
senses, and therefore professes to be superior to r 
founded on their experience. 
Admitting, however, the usefulness ot ^%%\hU 
divine revelation, unless we demo\\«V iVift ^q>m»^ 
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Many are called but few will I elect. 
Do thou my bidding, Moses ! 



of all human knowledge, it is requisite that our reason 
should preTiously demonstrate its genuineness : for, 
before we extinguish the steady ray of reason and com- 
mon sense, it is fit that we should discorer whether we 
cannot do without their assistance, whether or no there 
be any other which may suffice to guide us through the> 
labyrinth of life:* for, if a man is to be inspired upon 
all occasions, if he is to be sure of a thing because he 
is sure, if the ordinary operations of the spirit are not 
to be considered very extraordinary modes of demon- 
stration, if enthusiasm is to usurp the place of proof, 
and madness that of sanity, all reasoning is superfluous. 
The Mahometan dies fighting for his prophet, the In- 
dian immolates himself at the chariot Wheels of Brahma, 
the Hottentot worships an insect, the Negro a bunch of 
feathers, the Mexican sacrifices human victims. Their 
degree of conviction must certainly be very strong ; it 
cannot arise from conviction, it must from feelings, the 
reward of their prayers. If each of these should 
affirm, in opposition to the strongest possible arguments, 
that inspiration carried internal evidence, I fear their 
inspired brethren, the orthodox Missionaries, would be 
•o uncharitable as to pronounce them obstinate. 

Miracles cannot be received as testimonies of a dis- 
puted fact, because all human testimony has ever been 
insufficient to establish the possibility of miracles. 
That which is incapable of proof itself, is no proof of 
any thing else. Prophecy has also been rejected by 
the test of reason. Tnose, then, who have been actually 
inspired, are the only true believers in the Christian 
religion. 

• See Locke's Essay onlYic H>3CiiiwvVi'«ARX%\i^^^^'' 
kook IF. chap, xix., on lEuO\vih\a^m. 
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Etcd the murderer'f 
Wat blanched with horror, and his quivering li 
Scarce faintly uttered — O almighty one, 
I tremble and obey I 

Spirit! centuries have set their seal 

On wis heart of many wounds, and loaded brain 
Since the incarnate came : humbly he came, 
Veiling his horrible Godhead in the shape 
Of man, scorned by the world, his name unhear< 
Save by the rabble of his native town. 
Even as a pairiah danagogue. He led 
The crowd! he taught them justice, truth, and p 
In semblance: but he lit within their souls 
The quenchless flames of zeal, and blest the swo; 
He brought on earth to satiate with the blood 
Of truth and freedom his malignant soul. 
At length his mortal frame was led to death. 

1 stood beside him : on the torturing cross 



Mox numine yiso 
Virginei tumere sinus, innuptaque mater 
Arcano stupuit compleri viscera partu 
Auctorum paritura suum. Mortalia cords 
Artificem texere poli, latuitque sub uno 
Pectore, qui totum late complectitur orbjBB 
Claudiaitf Carmen Paschale.* 



* Upon seeing the Divinity, the Virgin's won 
swelleo, and the unmarried mother was amazed 
herself filled with a mysterious progeny, and th 
was to bring forth to the world ner own Creat< 
mortal frame veiled the Framer of the Heaven 
Ae who embraces the wide fi\iTio\md\s\^ circle 
world, lay himself concealed *m iJ:^ Te^«»««a 
womb. 
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No pain assailed his unterrestrial sense ; 
And yet be groaned. Indignantly I summed 
The massacres and miseries which hb name 
Had sanctioned in my country, and I cried, 
Go I go! in mockery. 
A smUe of God-like malice re-illumined 
His fading lineaments. — I go, he cried. 
But thou shalt wander o*er the unquiet earth 

Eternally. The dampness of the grave 

Bathed my imperishable front. I fell. 
And long lay tranced upon the charmed soil. 
When I awoke hell burned within my brain. 
Which staggered on its seat; for. all around 
The mouldering relics of my kindred lay. 
Even as the Almighty's ire arrested them. 
And in their Tarious attitudes of death 
My murdered children's mute and eyeless sculls 
Glared ghastly upon me. 

But my soul, 
From sight and sense of the polluting woe 
Of tyranny, had long learnea to prefer 
Hell's freedom to the serfitude of heaven. 
Therefore I rose, and dauntlessly began 
My lonely and unending pilrrimage. 
Resolved to yrtme unweariable war 
With my almighty tyrant, and to hurl 
Defiance at his impotence to harm 
Beyond the curse I bore^ The very hand 
That barred my passage to the peaceful grave 
Has crushed the earth to misery, and given 
Its empire to the chosen of his slaves. 
These nave I seen, even from the earliest dawn 
Of weak, unstable, and precarious power ; 
Then preaching peace, as now they practise war, 
So, when they turned but from the massacre 
Of unoffending infidels, to quetic^i 
Their thint for ruin in tjhc vet's \Aoo^ ^ 

ThAtgowed in their own visiiia, sc^^ ^\vi\«^^ «^ 
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Froze every human feeling, as the wife 
Sheathed in her hnsband's heart the sacred steel, 
Even whilst its hopes were dreaming of her love; 
And friends to friends, brothers to brothers stood 
Opposed in bloodiest battle-field, and war. 
Scarce satiable by fate's last death-draught waged. 
Drunk from the wine-press of the Almighty's wrath ; 
Whilst the red cross in mockery of peace, 
Pointed to victory I When the fray was done, 
No remnant of the exterminated faith 
Survived to tell its ruin, but the flesh. 
With putrid smoke poisoning the atmosphere. 
That rotted on the half-extinguished pile. 

Yes ! I have seen God's worshippers unsheathe 
The sword of his revenge, when grace descended. 
Confirming all unnatural impulses. 
To sanctify their desolating deeds ; 
And frantic priests waved the ill-omened cross 
O'er the unhappy earth : then shone the Sun 
On showers of gore from the upflashing steel 
Of safe assassination, and all^crime 
Made stingless by the spirits of the Lord, 
And blood-red rainbows canopied the land. 
Spirit; no year of my eventfid being 
Has passed unstained by crime and misery. 
Which flows from God's own faith. I've marked his slayi 
With tongues whose lies are venomous, beguile 
The insensate mob, and whilst one hand was red 
With murder, feign to stretch the other out 
For brotherhood and peace ; and that they now 
Babble of love and mercy, whilst their deeds 
Are marked with all the narrowness and crime 
That freedom's young arm dare not yet chastise ; 
Reason may claim our gratitude, who now 
EstahVisluDg the imperishable throne 
Of truth, and stubborn virtue, maVetik yaVti 

^^e unprevailing malice of my foe, 

fVAose bootless rage heaps torments ^ot v\\c\>^^^*^ 
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Adds impotent eternities to pain, 
Whilst keenest disappointment racks his breast 
To see the smiles of peace around them play. 
To frusfrate, or to sanctify their doom. 

Thus have I stood,— through a wild waste of years 

Struggling with whirlwinds of mad agony, 

Yet peaceful, and serene, and self-enshrined. 

Mocking my powerless tyrant's horrible curse 

With stubborn and unalterable will, 

ETen as a giant oak, which heayen*s fierce flame 

Had scathed in the wilderness, to stand 

A monument of fadeless ruin there; 

Yet peacefully and movelessly it brares 

The midnight conflict of the wintry storm. 

As in the 8un-Iight*8 calm it spreads 

Its worn and withered arms on high 
To meet the quiet of a sununer's noon. 

The Fairy waved her wand : 

Ahasuerus fled 
Fast as the shapes of mingled shade and mist. 
That lurk in thegleus of a twilight grove. 

Flee from the morning beun : 
The matter of which dreams are made 
Not more endowed with actual life 
Than this phantasmal portraiture * 

Of wandering human tnought. 



VIII, 



The present and the past thou hast beheld : 
It was a desolate sight. Now, Spirit, learn 

The secrets of the future. — Time I 
Unfold the brooding pinion of thy ^loom^ 
Render thou up thy nalf-deNOUte^\^^«^> 
And from the cradles of etenkVVf^ . ^ 

IVhere millioM lie lulled to iii%\t v^t^xiswA %v. 



B; ihe die|) mnrmiiriDg streun of posaing thiuga,' 
Teai tltou that gloomy shroud. — Spirit, bdwld 
Th; glorious destiny ! 

Joylo the Spirit came. 
Tbrough iLe wide rent in Time's eternal Teil. 
Hope wu seeD beaming through Che mists of fear ; 

Earth was no longer hell ; 

Lore, freedom, beallfa, had giien 

Their ripeness lo the manhood of iti prime. 

And all its pulse» beat 
SymphoniouB to the planetary spheres : 

Then dulcotmuHic swelled 
Concordant with the life-strings of the soul; 
It throbbed in sweet and languid heatings there. 
Catching new life from transitory death, — 
Like the vague sighings of a wind at eien. 
That makea the waielets of the slumbering lea 
And dies on the creation ofits breath. 
And sinks and rises, fails and swells by fits : 
Was the pure stream of feeling 
That sprung from these sweet notes, 
And o'er the Spirit's human sympathies 
With mild and gentle motioa calmly Bowed. 

Joy to the Spirit came, — 
Such joy OS when a lover sees 
The chosen of his soul in happiness. 

And witnesses her peace 
Whose woe lo him were bitterer than death. 

Sees her unfaded cheek 
Glow mantling iu first luxury of health, 

Thrills with her lovely eyes. 
Which like two stars amid the heaving main 

Sparkle through liquid bliss. 

TTAen ID Aer triumph spoke the Fain ■4u«e«, 
/ iriH not call the ghoat of age« eoD« 
To unfbid the frightful Hecreta or^fc* We-, 
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The present now is jiast, 
And those events that desolate the earth 
Have faded from the memory of Time, 
Who dares not glre reality to that 
Whose being I annul. To me is given 
The wonders of the human world to keep, 
Space, matter, time, and mind. Futuri^ 
Exposes now its treasure : let the sight 
Renew and strengthen all thy failing hope. 
O human spirit ! spur thee to the goal 
Where virtue fixes universal peace. 
And midst the ebb and flow or human things, 
Shew somewhat stable, somewhat certain still, 
A lighthouse o*er the wild of dreary waves. 

The habitable world is full of bliss ; 

Those wastes of frozen billows that were hurled 

By everlasting snow-storms found the poles, 

Where matter dared not vegetate or live, 

But ceaseless frost round the vast solitude 

Bound its broad zone of stillness, are unloosed ; 

And fragrant zephyrs there from spicy isles 

Ruffle the placid ocean-deep that rolls 

Its broad, bright surges to the sloping sand. 

Whose roar is wakened into echoings sweet 

To murmur throush the heaven-breathing groves 

And melodize with man*s blest nature there. 

Those deserts of immeasurable sand. 
Whose age-collected fervers scarce allowed 
A bird to live, a blade of grass to spring. 
Where the shrill chirp of Uie green lizard's love 
Broke on the sultry silentness alone, 
Now teem with countless rills and shady woods. 
Corn-fields, and pastures, and white cottages ; 
And where the startled wUdemess bebftVd. 
A savage conqueror stained in Vmdte^ \AQ^^^ 
A tfgreas sating with the fteah of Va.m\)«^ 
The uDDMtural famine of her toothVeaa ewV><%^ 



Whilit ^liauU and honlings ibroiigh Ibe deserl n 
Rt'uard her with (heir pure pprfcctnetn ; 

Tbe balm; lircall'.inga of tlie oiiid inhale 



(iloWH in the fruits. 
No alomi deformn Ihe bpan ^ 
Nor scattern in ihe freshneiB of its pride 
Tht foliage of the eTer-verlanl trees ; 
But fruits arc ever ripe, flmvert ever fair, 
An autumn proudly bpara her inalron grare, 
Kindling a flush on tlic fair rhepk ofspriug. 
Whose rir^la bloom beneath the ruddy fruit 
RcQeela it) tint and hluabes into loie. 
The lion nan fbrgels lo thirst for blood : 
rtiere might jou ife him sporting in the sun 
Beiiden the drcadlesB kid ; bk clAna are xlieathed, 
re harmless, custom's force has made 



His 



■a them 



Poisons no luure uic pleasure ii ubbluxs : 
All bitterness is past; the cup of Joy 
Unminglcd roantlei lo Ihe goblet's brim, 
And courts the thirsty lipj> ■( Oed before. 

But chieT, ambiguaus man, he that cnn know 
More misery, and dream more joy than all : 
Whose keen sensations tltnll within his breast 
To mingle nilh a laflier inalinct there, 
Lending their power to pleS'tiire and to pain, 
Yet raising, sharpening, and refining each; 
Wlio slands ain;d the erer-varjing ivorld, 
Tlie burthen or the glory of the earth ; 
He chief perceives the change, his being rotes 
Thegradnal renovation, and defines 
EarA movement of its progreag on his mind. 

Itfiia, trher 
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Where scarce the hardiest herb that braves the frost 

Basks in the moonlight's ineffectual fflow. 

Shrank with the plants, and darkened with the night ; 

His chilled and narrow energies, his heart, 

Insensible to courage, truth or love, 

His stunted stature and imbecile frame, 

Marked him for some abortion of the earth, 

Fit compeer of the bears that roamed around, 

Whose habits and e^jo^ments were his own : 

His life a feverish dream of stagnant woe. 

Whose meagre wants but scantily fulfilled, 

Apprised him ever of the joyless length 

Which his short being's wretchedness had reached : 

His death a pang, which famine, cold, and toil - 

Long on the mind, whilst yet the vital spark 

Clung to the body stubbornly, had brought ; 

All was inflicted here that earth's revenge 

Could wreak on the infringers of her law ; 

One curse alone was spared — The name of God. 

Nor where the tropics bound the realms of day 

With a broad belt of mingling cloud and flame, 

Where blue mists through the unmoving atmosphere 

Scattered the seeds of pestilence, and fed 

Unnatural vegetation, where the land 

Teemed with all earthquake, tempest, and disease. 

Was a nobler being : slavery 

Had crushed him to his country^s blood-stained 

dust; 
Or he was bartered for the fame of power. 
Which all internal impulses destroying. 
Makes human will an article of trade ; 
Or he was changed with Christians for their gold. 
And dragged to distant isles, where to the sound 
Of the flesh-mangling scourge, he does the work 
Of all-polluting luxury and wealthy 
WbJcb doubly risita on the tyraxiV« Wadk» 
Tbe hag protracted fulness of Vh©\t Yioe\ 
Or he waff led to Jegal butchery, 



To tarn to warms bmealh Ifaat burning tua. 
Where kinge Grsl leagued agaiaal lh« rigtita of me 
And priests first traded with [he name of God. 

Ereo where the milder zone aflbrded man 

A seeming shelter, ;et ronlagian there, 

Blighting his beitig with unnumbered ills, 

Spread lihe ■ quenchieHi Gre ; nor truth till late 

Availed to arrest its progress, or create 

That peace which Brst in bloodless lietorj waved 

Her soDW; stuidard o'er this Ta toured elirae ; 

There man was long the train-bearer of slarei, 

The mimic of surrounding misery, 

Thejaekall of anbition's lion-rage. 

The bloodhound of religion's hungry zeal. 

Here now the human being stands adorning 

This loveliest earth, with taintless bod; and mind ; 

Blest from his birth with all bland impulses, 

Which gently in his noble bo^m wake 

AH kindly passions and all pure desires. 

Him still from hope to hope the bliss pursuingn' 



in our mind. Vivid sensation, of either pain or plea- 
enre, mokes the time seem long, an the common phrase 
is, because it rentiers us more arulely consciouB of 
our ideas. If a mind be conscious of an hundred ideas 
during one minute, by the clock, and of two hundred 
during another, the latter of the spaces would aclnally 
occupy BO much greater eiteni in (he mind as to exceed 
one in quantity. If, therefore, the human mind, by 
anj future improvement of its sensibility, should be- 



^ infinite number of ii 

would be eleml.1 . \ io wi'.'WiKft 



infer flrat the actnal space bclwee'o 'ii»^'''*'"* ^™*^ 
'/a man will ever be proVonBrf-, ^i"- «*»'-\»'» «**>■ 
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Which from the exkauslless lore of human weal 
Draws on the virtuous mind, the thoughts that rise 



biiity is perfectible, and that the number of ideas whidb 
his mind is capable of receiving is indefinite. One 
man is stretched on the rack during twelve hours; 
another sleeps soundly in his bed: me difference of 
time perceived by these two persons is immense ; one 
hardly will believe that half an hour has elapsed, the 
other could credit that centuries had flown auring his 
agony. Thus, the life of a man of talent, who should 
die in is thirtieth year, is, with regard to his own feel- 
ings, longer than that of a miserable priest-ridden 
slave, who dreams out a century of dulness. The one 
has perpetually cultivated his mental faculties, has 
rendered himself master of his thoughts, can abstract 
and generalize amid the lethargy of every-day busi- 
ness; — the other can slumber over the brightest mo- 
ments of his being, and is unable to remember the 
happiest hour of his life. Perhaps the perishing ephe- 
meron enjoys a longer life than the tortoise. 

Dark flood of time ! 
Roll as it listeth thee — I measure not 
By months or moments thy ambiguous course. 
Another may stand by me on the birink 
And watch the bubble whirled beyond his ken 
That pauses at my feet. The sense of love. 
The thirst for action, and the impassioned thought 
Prolong uiy being. If I wake no more. 
My life more actual living \\\V )ntain 
Than some grey veterans of li o world's cold school, 
Whose listless hours unprofiiubly roll, 
By one enthusiast feeling unredeemed. 

See Goodwin's Pol. /im. wo/. \. -po^e VWn — 
and Cottdorcety Esquisse d*uu ToiXA*a«v 
Nistonque des Progris de t E.^'^tU l^>fc- 
maffif Epoque *ix. 



no 
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Id time destroyii^ infiniteness, gifts 

With self-enBhrined eternity, that mockii 

The unprevailing hoariness of age, 

And man, once fleeting o*er the transient seen 

Swift as an unremembered vision, stands 

Immortal upon earth : no longer now* 



* I hold that the depravity of the physical a 
nature of man originated in his unnatural habi 
The origin of man, like that of the universe of 
is a part, is enveloped in impenetrable mystei 
generations either had a beginning, or diey 
The weight of evidence in favour of each of tfa 
positions seems tolerably equal; and it is 
unimportant to the present argument which is i 
The language spokenhowever by the mythology 
all religions seems to prove, that at some dista 
man forsook the pam of nature, and sacrif 
purity uid happiness of his being to unnatural a 
The date of uis event seems to have also bee 
some great change in the climates of the eai 
which it has an obvious correspondence. The 
of Adam and Eve eating of the tree of evil, an 
ing upon their posterity the wrath of God, anc 
of everlasting life, admits of no other explanli 
the disease and crime that have flowed from u 
diet. Milton was so well aware of this , tliat 1 
Raphael thus exhibit to Adam the condequen< 
disobedience. 



-Immediately a place 



Before his eyes appeared : sad, noisome, da 
A lazar-house it seemed ; wherein were laid 
Numhers of all diseased : all maladies 
Offbastly spasm, or racking UjUmt^, ^vialo 
Ofbeart-aick agony, all feverova VVa^*, 
Coarulshns, epilepsies, tverc^ calattVi%, 
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He slays the lamb that looks him in tho face, 
And horribly devours his mangled flesh, 



Intestine stone and ulcer, cholic panrs. 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence. 
Dropsies, and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums. 

And how many thousands more might not be added to 
this frightful catalogue ! 

The Story of Prometheus is one likewise which 
allhoneh unifersally admitted to be allegorical, has 
nerer been satisfactorily explained. Prometheus stole 
fire (torn hearen, and was chained for this crime to 
mount Caucasus, where a vulture continually devoured 
hit liver, that grew to meet its hunger. Hesiod says, 
that, before the time of Prometheus, mankind were 
exempt from suffering; that they enjoyed a vigorous 
yputh, and that deau, when at length it came, ap- 
proached like sleep, and gently closed their eyes. 
Again, so general was this opinion, that Horace, a 
poet of the Augustan age, writes — 

Thus the sun's ethereal beam 
When bold Prometheus stole th* enlivening flame^ 

Of fevers dire a ghastly brood. 
Till then unknown, th* unhappy fi'aud pursn'd ; 

On earth their horrors baleful spread, 
And the pale monarch of the dead. 

Till then slow-moving to his prey. 
Precipitately rapid swept his way. 

Francises Horace, Book L Ode 3. 

How plain a Jiinguage is spoVeu \>^ s^ ^%> ^x^xb^ 
iheut (who represents die humaxv T«Ltt"^ ^^^^rX^^vs^^^ 
srrBMt change in the condition of Yi\a li•.V\T«^ wA «j^v 
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Whicli still avenging nature's broken law. 
Kindled all putrid humours in his frame. 



tire to culinary purposes; thus inventing 
pedient for screening ^om his disgust the he 
the shambles. From this moment his vitals v 
voured by the vulture of disease. It consu 
being in every shape of its loathsome and infi 
riety, inducing the soul-quelling sinkings of pr 
and violent death. All vice arose from the 
healthful innocence. Tyranny, superstition, co 
and inequality, were then first known, whei 
vainly attempted to guide the wanderings of 
bated passion. I conclude this part of the 
with an extract from Mr. Newton^s Defence c 
table Regimen, from whom I have borrowed 
terpretation of the fable of Prometheus. 

** Making allowance for such transpositioi 
events of the allegory as time might produce 
important truths were forgotten, which this p 
the ancient mythology was intended to tran; 
drift of the fable seems to be this: — Man at ! 
tion vras endowed with the gift of perpetua 
that ts, he was not formed to be a sickly suffer: 
ture as we now see him, but to enjoy health 
sink by slow degrees into the bosom of his par 
without disease or pain. Prometheus first ta 
use of animal food (primus bovem occidit Proi 
* and of fire, with which to render it more c 
and pleasing to the taste. Jupiter, and the n 
gods, foreseeing the consequences of these in 
were amused or irritated at tlie short-sightet 
of the newly -informed creature, and left hi 
perience the sad effects of them Thirst, the i 



* PrometheuB first kilUd a\x oir.. VYvsi.'^ 
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All evil pastiions, and all vain belief. 
Hatred, despair, and loathing in his mind, 



roncomitaut of a flesh diet, (perhaps of all diet viti- 
ated by culinary preparation), ensued; water was 
resorted to, and man forfeited the inestimable gift of 
health which he had received from heaven: he became 
diseased, the partaker of a precarious existence and 
no longer descended slowly to his grave/** 

But just disease to luxury succeeds. 
And every death its own avenger breeds ; 
The fury passion from that blood began, 
And turned on man a fiercer savage — man. 

Man and the animals whom he has infected with his 
society, or depraved by his dominion, are alone, dis- 
ceased. The wild hog, the mouflon, the bison, and 
the wolf, are perfectly exempt from malady, and in- 
variably die either from external violence, or natural 
old age. But the domestic hog, the sheep, the cow, 
and the dog, are subject to an incredible variety of 
distempers: and, like the corrupters of their nature, 
have physicians who thrive upon miseries. The 
supereminence of man is like aatan's, a superemi- 
nence of pain ; and the majority of his species, doomed 
to penury, disease and crime, have reason io curse the 
untoward event, that by enabling him to communicate 
his sensations, raised him above the level of his fellow 
animals. But the steps that have been taken are irre- 
vocable. The whole of human science is comprised in 
one question: — How can the advantages of intellect and 
civilization be reconciled with the liberty and pure plea- 
sures of natural life? How can we lak« vVaV^^^^^n.^* 



* Return to Nature. C«A«W A^W • 
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The germs of misery, death, disease and crime. 
No longer now the winged habitants, 



and reject the evils of the system, which is now inte: 
woren with all the fibres of our being ? — I believe th^ 
abstinence from animal food and spirituous liquoi 
would in a great measure capacitate us for the solutic 
of this important question. 

It is true, that mental and bodily derangement i 
attributable in part to other deviations from rectituc 
and nature than those which concern diet The mii 
takes cherished by society respecting the connection < 
the sexes, whence the misery and diseases of unsatisfie 
celibacy unenjoying prostitution, and the prematui 
arrival of puberty necessariljp spring; the putrid atmoi 
phere of crowded cities; the exhalations of chemicj 
processes; the muffling of our bodies in superfluoi 
apparel ; the absurd treatment of infants : — all thesi 
and innumerable other causes, contribute their mite 1 
the mass of human evil. 

Comparative anatomy teaches us that man resemble 
frugivorous animals in every thing, and carnivorous i 
nothing : he has neither claws wherewith to seize h: 
prey, nor distinct and pointed teeth to tear tl 
living fibre. A mandarin of the first class, wil 
nails two inches long, would probably find them alon< 
ineflicient to hold even a hare. After every subterfiig 
of gluttony, the bull must be degraded into the ox, an 
the ram into the wether, by an unnatural and inhuma 
operation, that the flaccid fibre may offer a faintc 
resistance to rebellious nature. It is only by toftei 
ing and disguisinff dead flesh by culinary preparatioi 
that it is rendered susceptible of mastication or digei 
tion; and that the sight of its bloody juices and ra^ 
horror does not excite inioletable loathing and diagus 
Let theadyocate of animal foodiotte\ivxt«^^Vi^^ 
frJff/ve experiment on its fitness, aiiA, a»'P\>\V^TtVTwj 
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That in the >froudti their sweet lives sing away, 
Flee from the form of man ; but gather round, 



mends, tear a living Iamb with his teeth, and plunging 
his head into its vitals, slake his thirst with the steaming 
blood; when fresh from the deed of horror, let him 
revert to the irresistible instincts of nature that would 
rise in judgment against it, and say. Nature formed me 
for such work as this. Then, and then only, would he 
be consistent. 

Man resembles no carnivorous animal. There is no 
exception, unless man bfe one, to the rule of herbivorous 
animals having cellulated colons. 

The ouranff-outang perfectly resembles man both in 
the order ana number of his teeth. The ouranff-outang 
is the most anthropomorphous of the ape tribe, all of 
which are strictly frugivorous. There is no other 

ries of animals, which live on different food, in which 
analogy exists.* In many frugivorous animals, 
the canine teeth are more pointed and distinct than 
those of man. The resemblance also of the huqaan 
stomach to that of the ourang-outang is greater than 
to that of any other animal. 

The intestines are also identical with those of herbi- 
vorous animals, which present a large surface for 
absorption, and have ample and cellulated colons. 
The ccecum also, though short, is larger than that of 
carnivorous animals ; and even here the ourang-outang 
retains its accustomed similarity. 

The structure of the human frame then is that of one 
fitted to a pure vegetable diet, in every essential parti- 
cular. It IS true, that the reluctance to abstain from 
animal food, in those who have been long accustomed 
to its stimulus, is so great in some persons of weak 

♦ Cuvier, Lemons d*Anat. Comp. torn* uL^«%«^ ^fif^^ 
373, 448, 465, 480. Reca'a C^\ov«^\«^> wSlx^^^^^s^- 



And prune their sunny feathers on the hands 
Which little children stretch in friendly sport 

minds, as to be scarcely overcome ; but this is far 
bringing any argument in its favour. A lamb 
was fed for some time on flesh by a ship's crew, re 
its natural diet at the end of the voyage. Ther 
nomerous instances of horses, sheep, oxen, and 
wood-pigeons, having been taught to live upon 
until they have loathed their natural aliment. It 
children evidently prefer pastry, oranges, apple; 
other fruit, to the flesh of animals, until, by the gr 
depravation of the digestive organs, the free i 
vegetables has for a time produced serious incoi 
ences : far a time, I say, since there never was i 
stance wherein a change from spirituous liquor 
animal food to vegetables and pure water, has 
ultimately to invigorate the body, by renderii 
juices bland and consentaneous, and to restore i 
mind that cheerfulness and elasticity, which not i 
fifty possesses on the present system. A love of i 
liquors is also with difficulty taught to infants, 
most every one remembers the wry faces whic 
first glass of port produced. Unsophisticated it 
is invariably unerring ; but to decide on the fitn 
animal food, from the perverted appetites which iti 
strained adoption produce, is to make the crim 
judge in his own cause : it is even worse, it is appi 
to the infatuated drunkard in a question of the sali 
of brandy. 

What is the cause of morbid action in the a 
system ? Not the air we breathe, for our fellow 
zens of nature breathe the same uninjured ; nc 
water we drink, if remote from the pollutions of 
and his inventions,* for the animals drink it too 

* The necessity of resorting to some means of 
^ws^ water, and the diseases YfVucYi am% ixouv v\a 
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Towards these dreadless partners of their play, 
All things are void of terror : man has lost 



the earth we tread upon ; not the unobscured sight of 
glorious nature, in the wood, the field, or the expanse 
of sky and ocean : nothing that we are or do in common 
with the undiseased inhabitants of the forest. Some- 
thing then wherein we difi«r from them ; our habit of 
altering our food by fire, so that our appetite is no 
longer a just criterion for the fitness of its gratification. 
Except in children there remains no traces of that 
instinct which determines, in all other animals, what 
aliment is natural or otherwise ; and so perfectly ob- 
literated are they in the reasoning adults of our species, 
that it has become necessary to urge considerations, 
drawn from comparative anatomy, to prove that we 
are naturally frugivorous. 

Crime is madness. Madness is disease. Whenever 
the cause of disease shall be discovered, the root, from 
which all vice and misery have so long overshadowed 
Uie globe, will lie bare to the axe. All the exertions 
of man, from that moment, may 1^ considered as tend- 
ing to the clear profit of his species. No sane mind in 
a sane body resolves npon a real crime. It is a man of 
Tiolent passions, blood-shot eyes, and swollen veins, 
that alone can grasp the knife of murder. The system 
of a simple diet promises no Utopian advantages. It 
is no mere reform of le^slation, whilst the furious pas- 
sions and evil propensities of the human heart, in which 
it had its origin, are still unassuaged. It strikes at the 
root of all evil, and is an experiment which may be 

terationin civilized countries, issufBciently apparent. — 
See Dr. Lambe^s Reports on Cancer. I do ndt assert 
that the use of water is in itaeU \KMk,%.VM^^\svs^.*C»^.'^^ 
unperrerted palate woiild a^«\\o^ \tf>\\^^ ^*:^i^Sw* ^ 
occasioning iiisease. 
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His terrible prerogative, and stands 
An equal amidst equals: happiness 



tried with success, not alone by nations, but by tmall 
societies, families, and even individuals. In no cater 
has a return to vegetable diet produced the slightest- 
injury : in most it has been attended with changes unde- 
niably beneficial. Should ever a physician be horn 
with the genius of Locke, I am persuaded that he might 
trace all bodily and mental derang^nents to our unna* 
tural habits, as clearly as that philosopher has traced 
all knowledge to sensation. What prolific sources of 
disease are not those mineral and vegetable poistMU 
that have been introduced for its extirpation 1 How 
many thousands have become murderers and robbers, 
bigots and domestic tyrants, dissolute and abandoned 
adventurers, from the use of fermented liquors ; who 
had they slaked their thirst only with pure water, would 
have lived but to diffuse the happiness of their own 
unperverted feelings. How many groundless opinions 
and absurd institutions have not received a genera] 
sanction from the sottishness and intemperance of indi* 
viduals ! Who will assert that, had the populace of 
Paris satisfied their hunger at the ever-furnished table 
of vegetable nature, they would hanror lent their brutal 
suffrage to the proscription-list of Robespierre ? Could 
a set of men, whose passions were not perverted by 
unnatural stimuli, look with coolness on an auio da fit 
Is it to be believed that a being of gentle feelings, 
rising from his meal of roots, would take dslight in 
sports of blood ? Was Nero a man of temperate life ? 
Could you read calm health in his cheek, flushed with 
ungovernable propensities of hatred for the human 
race ? Did Muley IsmaePs pulse beat evenly, was his 
air/o iroDsparentj did his eyes bettnmVxlvVkeBJLtbCuhiess, 
^od iia invariahle concomitants, c^ieerWiiiftw wA. >i%- 
vig^nlty ? Though history has Aec\A«^ w»« ^^ \>>««* 
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And science dawn though late upon the earth ; 
Peace cheers the mind, nealth renovates the frame; 



questions, a child could not hesitate to answer in the 
negative. Surely the bile-suffused cheek of Buona- 
parte, his wrinkled brow, and yellow eye, the ceaselesa 
inquietude of his nervous system, speak no less plainly 
the character of his unresting ambition than his murders 
and his victories. It is impossible, had Buonaparte^ 
descended from a race of vegetable feeders, that he 
could have had either the inclination or the power to 
ascend throne of the Bourbons. The desire of tyranny 
could scarcely be excited iu the individual, the power 
to tyrannise would certainly not be delegated by a 
society neither frenzied by inebriation, nor rendered 
impotent and irrational by disease. Pregnant, indeed, 
with inesdiaustibJe calamity is the renunciation of 
instinct, as it concerns our physical nature ; arithmetic 
cannot enumerate, nor reason perhaps suspect, the mul- 
titudinous sources of disease in civilized life. Even 
common water, that apparently innoxious pabulum, 
when corrupted by the iilth of populous cities, is a 
deadly. and insiduous destroyer.* Who can wonder 
that all the inducements held out by God himself in the 
Bible to virtue should have been vainer than a nurse's 
tale ; and that those dogmas, by which he has there 
excited and justified the most ferocious propensities, 
should have alone been deemed essential ; whilst Chris- 
tians are in the daily practise of all those habits which 
have infected with disease and crime, not only the 
reprobate sons, but these favoured children of the com- 
mon Father's love. Omnipotence itself could not save 
them from the consequences of this original and uni- 
versal sin. 

There is no disease, bodily or Yn£i!A»2L.,^\i\^ ^^^^-^^ 
of vegetable diet and pure "waXw \«a ^o\/vo^^^^' 

* Xambe*8 ReporlB on C«»R.«i's • 
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Diseaiic aud pleasure cease to mingle here. 
Reason and passion cease to combat there; 



mitiffated, wherever the experiment has been fairly 
tried. Debility is gradually conyerted into strength, 
disease into healthfulness : madness, in all its hideom 
variety, from the ravings of the fettered maniac, to the 
unaccountable irrationalities of ill-temper, that make 
a hell of domestic life, into a calm and considerate 
evenness of temper, that alone might offer a certain 
pledge of the future moral reformation of society. On 
a natural system of diet, old age would be our last 
and our only malady : the term of our existence would 
be protracted; we should enjoy life, and no Ioniser 
preclude others from the enjoyment of it: all sensational 
delights would be infinitely more exquisite and perfect ; 
the very sense of being would then be a continued 
pleasure, such as we now feel it in some few and fa- 
voured moments of our youth. By all that is sacred in 
our hopes for the human race, I coiyure those who 
love happines and truth, to give a fair trial to the vege- 
table system. Reasoning is surely superfluous on a 
subject whose merits an experience of six months would 
set for ever at rest. But it is only among die enlight- 
ened and benevolent that so great a sacrifice of appetite 
and prejudice can be expected, even though its ultimate 
excellence should not admit of dispute. It is found 
easier, by the short-sighted victims of disease, to pal- 
litate their torments, by medicine, than to prevent tnem 
by regimen. The vulgar of all ranks are invariably 
sensual and indocile ; yet I cannot but feel myself per- 
suaded, that when the benefits of vegetable diet are 
mathematically proved : when it is as clear, that those 
who lire natiiraUy are exempt from premature deatk, 
Atf that nine is not one, the most soUxsVi oi mod^veA'^Wi 
/eeJ a preference towards a long aivA \.ta\i^\\, cww- 
fratfted mth a short and painful V\fe. Oiv vW aN«Y^^^ 
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Whilst each unfettered o'er the earth extend 
Their all-subduiag energies, and wield 



out of sixty persons, four die in three years. Hopes 
are entertained that, in April 1814, a statement will be 
ffiven that sixty persons, all haying lived more than 
Uuree years on vegetables and pure water, are then 
tit perfect health. More than two years have now 
elapsed; not one of them has diedf no such example 
will be found in any sixty persons taken at random. 
8e¥eiiteen persons of all ages (the families of Dr* 
Lambe and Mr. Newton) have lived for seven years on 
this diet without a death, and almost without the 
slightest illness. Surely, when we consider that some 
of these were infants, and one a martyr to asthma now 
nearly subdued, we may challenge any seventeen per- 
sons taken at random in this city to exhibit a parallel 
case. Those who may hav^ been excited to question 
the rectitude of established habits of diet, by these 
loose remarks, should consult Mr. Newton's luminous 
and eloquent essay.* 

When these proofs come fairly Jbefore the world, and 
are clearly seen by all who understand arithmetic, it is 
scarcely possible that abstinence from aliments de- 
monstrably pernicious should not become universal. 

In proportion to the number of proselytes, so will be 
the weight of evidence ; and when a thousand persons 
can be produced, living on vegetables and aistilled 
water, wno have to dread on- disease but old age, the 
world will be compelled to regard animal flesh and fer- 
mented liquors as slow but certain poison. The 
change which would be produced by simpler habits on 
political economy, is sufficiently remarkable. ■ The 
ipoliKing eater of animal flesh would no longer 



• Return to Nature, or Defence of Vegetable Re^;i- 
CMdelJ, 1811, 
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The sceptre of a vast dominion there ; 
WhilHt every shape and mode of matter lends 



destroy his constitution by devouring an acre at a meal, 
and many loaves of bread would cease to contribute to 
gout, madness, and apoplexy, in the shape of a pint 
of porter, or a dram of gin, when appeasing the loag- 
protracted famine of the hard-working peasant's hungry 
oabes. The quantity of nutritious vegetable matter, con- 
sumed in fattening the carcase of an ok, would aflPbrd ten 
times the sustenance, undepraving indeed, and incapa- 
ble of generating disease, if gathered immediately 
from the bosom of the earth. The most fertile dis- 
tricts of the habitable globe are now actually cultivated 
by men for animals, at a delay and waste of aliment 
absolutely incapable of calculation. It is only the 
wealthy Uiat can, to any great degree, even now, in- 
dulge the unnatural craving for dead flesh, and they 
pay for the greater licence of the privilege, by sub- 
jection to supernumary diseases. Again, the spite of 
the nation that should take the lead in this great reform 
would insensibly become agricultural: commerce, 
with all its vice, selfishness, and corruptH>n, would 
gradually decline ; more natural habits would produce 
gentler manners, and the excessive complication of po- 
litical relations would be so far simplified that every 
individual might feel and understand why he loved hit 
country, and took a personal interest in its welfiure. 
How would England, for example, depend on the 
caprices of foreign rulers, if she contained within her- 
self all the necessaries, and despised whatever they 
possessed of the luxuries of life? How could they 
starve her into compliance with their views ? Of what 
consequence would it be that they refused to take her 
woollen manufactures, when large and fertile tracts of 
the island ceased to be allotted to the waste of pas- 
turage ? On a natural Hyslem o^ ^\e\, n^« ^^-«SA \^ 
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Its force to the omnipotence of mind. 

Which from its dark mine drags the gem of truth 

To. decorate its paradise of peace. 



IX. 

O HAPPY Earth ! reality of Heaven ! 

To which those restless souls that ceaselessly 



quire no spices from India ; no wines from Portugal, 
Spain, France, or Madeira: none of those multitud- 
inous articles of luxury, for which every corner of the 
globe is rifled, and which are the' causes of so much 
individual rivalship, such calamitous and sanguinary 
national disputes. In the history of modern times, the 
avarice of commercial monopoly, no less than the am- 
bition of weak and wicked chiefs, seems to have fomented 
the universal discord, to have added stubbornness to 
the mistakes of cabinets, and indocility to the infatua- 
tion of the people, Let it ever be remembered, that 
it is the direct influence of commerce to make the in- 
terval between the richest and the poorest man wider 
and more unconquerable. Let it be remembered, that 
it is a foe to every thing of real worth and excellence 
in the human character. The odious and disgusting 
atrocity of wealth, is built upon the ruins of all that 
is good in chivalry or republicanism ; and luxury is the 
forerunner of a barbarism scarce capable of cure. Is 
it impossible to realize a state of society, where all the 
energies of man shall be directed to the production of 
his solid happiness ? Certainly, if this advantage (the 
object of all political speculation) be in any degree 
Attainable, it is attainable only by a community, miich 
h(^ds out no factitious incentives to ti\« vl-h^xSk.^ «sv\ 
ambition of the few, and which is itvlctiwe^l ox^^svvia^ 



Throng through the human universe, attpire : 
Thou consunimatiou of all mortal hope ! 



for the liberty, security, and comfort of the n 
None must be entrusted with power (and money i 
completest species of powerj who do not stand pie 
U> use it exclusively for the general benefit. Bu 
use of animal flesh and fermented liquors, dir 
militates with thib equality of the rights of man. 
peasant cannot gratify these fashionable cravings ^ 
out leaving his family to starve, Without disease 
war, those sweeping curtailers of popi|lation, pasti 
would include a waste too great to be afforded, 
labour requisite to support a family is far lighter* 
it usually supposed. The peasantry work, not onJ 
themselves, but for the aristocracy, the army, ani 
manufacturers. 

The advantage of a reform in diet is obvi 
greater than that of any other. It strikes at the 
of the evil. To remedy the abuses of legislatioi 
fore we annihilate the propensities by which the 
produced, is to suppose, that by taking away the < 
ue cause will cease to operate. But the effica 
this system depends entirely on the proselytism i 
dividuals, and grounds its merits, as a benefit 1 
community, upon the total change of the dietetic I 

* It has come under the author's experience 
some of the workmen on an embarkment in ] 
Wales who, in consequence of the inability of tin 
prietor to pay them, seldom received their wages, 
supported large families by cultivating small sm 
sterile ground by moonlight. In the notes to F 
Poem, *' Bread or the Poor,'* is an account of 
dustrious labourer, who by working in a small gi 
before and after his day's task, attained to an en' 
state of independence. 
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Thou glorious P"«se of blindly -uorkiug will ! 
Whose rays diffused throughout all space and time. 



in its members. It proceeds securely from a number 
of particular cases to one that is universal, and has this 
advantage over the contrary mode, that one error does 
not invalidate all that has gone before. 

Let not too much, however, be expected from this 
system. The healthiest among us is not exanpt from 
hereditary disease. The most symmetrical, athletic, 
and long-lived, is a being inexpressibly inferior to what 
he would have been, had not the unnatural habits of his 
ancestors accumulated for him a certain portion of ma- 
lady and deformity. In the most perfect specimen of 
civilized man something is still found wanting by the 
physiological critic. Can a return to nature, then, in- 
stantaneously eradicate predispositions that have been 
slowly taking root in the silence of innumerable ages ? 
Indubitably not. All that I contend for is, that from 
the moment of the relinquishing all unnatural habits, no 
new disease is generated ; and that the predisposition 
to hereditary maladies gradually perishes, for want of 
its accustomed supply. In cases of consumption, can- 
cer, gout, asthma, and scrofula, such is the invariable 
tendency of a diet of vegetables and pure water. 

Those who may be induced by these remarks to give 
the vegetable system a fair trial, should, in the first 
place, date the commencement of their practice, from 
the moment of their conviction. All depends upon the 
breaking through a pernicious habit resolutely, and at 
once. Dr. Trotter* asserts, that no drunkard was ever 
reformed by gradually relinquishing his dram. Animal 
flesh, in its enects on the human stomach, is analogous 
to a dram. It is similar to the kind, thouirh differing 
in the degree, of its operation. The i^t^%'^i\ft ni^ ^ 

♦ See Trotter on the NetxouaTwDK^^»s»«^'*»*^- 
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Verge to one point and blend for ever there; 
Of purest spirits thou pure dwelling-place ! 



pure diet must be nvarned to expect a temporary dimi- 
nution of muscular strength. The subtraction of a 
ppwerfnl stimulus will suffice to account for this event. 
But it is only temporary, and is succeeded by an equa* 
ble capability for exertion, far surpassing his former 
various and fluctuating strength. Above all, he will 
acquire an easiness of breathing, by which such exertion 
is performed, with a remarkable exemption from that 
painful and difficult panting now felt by almost eyery 
one, after hastily climbing an ordinary mountain. He 
will be equally capable of bodily exertion or mental 
application, after as before his simple meal. He will 
feet none of the narcotic effects of ordinary diet. Irri 
tability, the direct consequence of exliausting stimuli, 
would yield to the power of natural and tranquil im- 
pulses. He will no longer pine under the lethargy of 
ennui, that unconquerable weariness o( life, more to be 
dreaded than death itself. He will escape the epidemic 
madness which broods over its own injurious notions of 
the Deity, and '"'- realizes the hell that priests and 
beldams feign." Every man forms as it were his god 
from his own character; to the divinity of one of simple 
habits, no offering would be more acceptable than the 
happiness of his creatures. He would be incapable of 
hating or persecuting others for the love of God. He 
will find, moreover, a system of simple diet to be a sys- 
tem of perfect epicurism. He will no longer be inces- 
santly occupied in blunting and destroying those organs 
from which he expects his gratification. The pleasures 
of taste to be derived from a dinner of potatoes, beans, 
peasj turnips, lettuces, with a dessert of apples, goose- 
berriea, strawberries, cuTranls, T&»\i\>«tT\e«^ and in 
winter^ oranges, apples, and \\eaTs, vh ^at ^x^aXat ^«bl 
/■v supposed. Those who wa\i \it\V\\ X\\«^ ^«^ «^v v^-* 
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Where care and sorrow, impotence and crime, 
Languor, disease, and ignorance, dare not come : 
O happy earth, reality of heaven ! 



plain fare ^vith the sauce of appetite will scarcely join 
with tlie hypocritical sensualist at a lord mayor's feast, 
who declaims against the pleasures of the table. Solo- 
mon kept a thousand concubines, and owned in despair 
that all was vanity. The man whose happiness is con- 
stituted by the society of one amiable woman, would 
find some difficulty in sympathizing with the disappoint- 
ment of this Tenerable debauchee. 

I address myself not only to the young enthusiast, the 
ardent devotee of truth and virtue, the pure and pas- 
sionate moralist, yet unvitiated by the contagion of the 
world. He vdll embrace a pure system, from its ab- 
stract truth, its beauty, its simplicity, and its promise 
of wide extended benefit; unless custom has turned 
poison into food, he will hate the brutal pleasures of the 
chase by instinct; it will be a contemplation full of 
horror and disappointment to his mind, that beings ca- 
pable of the gentlest and most admirable sympathies, 
should take delight in the death-pangs and last convul- 
sions of dying animals. The elderly man, whose youth 
has been poisoned by intemperance, or who has lived 
with apparent moderation, and is afflicted with a variety 
of painful maladies, would find his account in a benefi- 
cial change, produced without the risk of poisonous me- 
dicines. The mother, to whom the perpetual restless- 
ness of disease, and unaccountable deaths incident to 
her children, are the causes of incurable unhappiness, 
would on this diet experience the satisfaction of behold- 
ing their perpetual health and natural playfulness.* 

* See Mr. Newton's book. H\% f\iA^x«i *^ '^^^ 

most beautiful aad healthy crenXatcaW \% '^****^^ 

cooreire; the girh are perfect moAeV* iox %.%«w.v^ 
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GeniuN has steen thee in her passionate dreams. 
And dim forbodings of thy loveliDess 



The most valuable ItTes are daily destroyed by dis- 
eases, that it is dangerous to palliate and impossible Uf 
cure by medicine. How much longer will man continue 
to pimp for the gluttony of death, his most insidious, 
implacable, and eternal foe ? 

^* Ytm apply the term wild to lions, panthers, and 
serpents, yet in your own savage slaughters, yon fkr 
surpass them in ferocity, for the blood shed by them is 

a matter of necessity, and requisite for their subsistence. 

• «««•••« 

That man is not by nature destined to devour animal 
food, is evident from the construction of the human 
frame, which bears no resemblance to wild beasts, or 
birds of prey. Man is not provided with claws or 
talons, with sharpness of fang, or tusk, so well adapted 
to tear and lacerate : nor is his stomach so well braced 
and muscular, nor his animal spirits so warm as to enr 

their dispositions are also the most gentle and concili- 
ating : tlie judicious treatment which they experience in 
other points, may be a correlative cause of tlus. In the 
first five years of their life, of 18,000 children that are 
born, 7,500 die of various diseases; and heW many 
more of those that survive are rendered miserable by 
maladies not immediately mortal? The quality and 

2uantity of a woman's milk are materially injured by 
lie use of dead flesh. In an island, near Iceland, where 
no vegetables are to be got, the children invariably die 
of tetanus, before they are three weeks old, and the po- 
pu/miioo is supplied from the main \aAd. — Sir G. Mac- 
^eMzie's Hist, rf Iceland. See a\«o EmiU, <tV«^. \. 
A 53, 56, 36. 
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Haunting the buaiaii lirart, hate there 
Those rooted ho pes of lorue aweet jilac 
Where friends ood torers meet to part 
Thou art tlie end of all desire and will, 
The product of nil action : and ihe ton 



iible him to digest this solid maiM oF animal flesh. Or 
[he contrary, nature has made his leelh smDotb, his 
mouth sarron, and bis tongue soft; and haa conlrited, 
b; the slowness of his digealion. lo divert him from de- 
Touring a species of food so ill adapted lo his frame sod 

But if jou still muntain, that such is jour natural 
mode of subs is Imce, then follow nature in ^ourmode 
of hilling your prey, and emplo; neither knife, hanusar, 
or hatchet, but like wolTea, bean, and lions, seice an 
ox with jour leelh, graap a boar round ihe bodj, or 
(ear asunder a lamb or a hare, and like the saiaw 
tribe, devoar them still pantiiu in Ihe agonies of deaui. 

We carr; our luiut} still farther, by the variel; of 
sauces and seasomngs which we add lo our bcastli 
banquets, mixing together oil, wine, honer, pickles, 
tinegsT, and Syrian and Arabian oiuLmmts and per- 
fumeH. as if no iutended lo burj and embalm the car- 
cases on which we feed. The difEicully of digesting 
lurbamafli of matter reduced in our stomachs to attala 
uf liqiiefoction and putrefaction, is the lource of end- 
less disorders in the human frame. 

First of all the wild nischieTous animals were 
■elected for food, and then the birds and fishes were 
dragged to slaughter; next thehunmn appetite directed 
itself against the lalwriaus oi, Ihe useful and flewR- 
bearing sheep, and the coct, liio ^UM^VBft tA ■&»>««»- 
Alliul, by (hispreiniatoii4iwi^\t«,Bi»»^«^'™**" 
lared for iumsii m«SMi«teB, »\«w^\«t», »»*■■••■**" 
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That by the path» of an aspiring change 
Have reached thy haven of perpetual peace, 
There rest from the eternity of toil 
That framed the fabric of thy perfectness. 

Eyen Time, the conqueror, fled thee in his fear; 
That hoary giant, who, in lonely pride, 
So long had ruled the world, that nations fell 
Beneath his silent footstep. Pyramids, 
That for millenniums had withstood the tide 
Of human things, his storm-breath droTe in sand 
Across that desert where their stones survived 
The name of him whose pride had heaped them there. 
Yon monarch, in his solitary pomp. 
Was but the mushroom of a summer day. 
That his light- winged footstep pressed to dust : 
Time was the king of earth : all things gave way 
Before him, but the fixed and virtuous will. 
The sacred sympathies of soul and sense, 
That mocked his fury and prepared his fall. 
Yet slow and gradual davmed the mom of love ; 
Long lay the clouds of darkness o*er the scene, 
Till from its native heaven they rolled away : 
First, crime, triumphant o*er all hope, careered 
Unblushing, undisguising, bold, and strong ; 
Whilst falsehood tricked in virtue's attributes, 
Long sanctified all deeds of vice and woe, 
Till done by her own venomous sting to death, 
She left the moral world without a law, 
No longer fettering passion's fearless wing. 
Nor searing reason with the brand of God. 
Then steadily the happy ferment worked ; 
Reason was free ; and wild though passion went 
Through tangled glens and wood-embosomed meads, 
Gathering a garland of the strangest flowers, 
Vet like the bee returning to her queen, 
She bound the sweetest on bet B\*tet'*\>t<yw, 
W'hOf meek and sober, kissed the »^nV?% <i\x^^^ 
^o longer rrembling at the btoVeii xo^. 
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Mild was the slow necessity of death : 

The tranquil Spirit failed beneath its grasp, 

Without a groan, almost without a fear, 

Calm as a Toyager to some distant Iknd, 

And full of wonder, fiill of hope as he. 

The deadly germs of languor and disease 

Died in the human frame, and purity 

Blest vrith all the gifts her earthly worshippers. 

How vigorous then the athletic n)rm of ace ! 

How clear its open and un wrinkled browT 

Where neither avarice^ cunning, pride, nor care. 

Had stamped the seal of grey deformity 

On the mingling lineaments of time. 

How lovely the intrepid front of youth I 

Which meek-^yed courage decked with freshest grace. 

Courage of soul, that dreaded not a name. 

And elevated will, that journeyed on 

Through life's phantasmal scene in fearlessness. 

With virtue, love, and pleasure, hand in hand. 

Then, that sweet bondage which is freedom's lelf. 

And rivets with sensation's softest tie 

The kindred sympathies of human souls. 

Needed no fetters of tyrannic law : 

Those delicate and timid impulses 

In nature's primal modesty arose^ 

And with undonbting confidence disclosed 

The growing longings of its dawning love. 

Unchecked by dull and selfish chastity. 

That virtue of the cheaply virtuous, 

Who pride themselves in senselessness and frost. 

No longer prostitntion's venomed bane 

Poisoned the springs of happiness and life ; 

Woman and man, in confidence and love. 

Equal, and free, and pure, together trod 

The mountain-paths of virtue, which no more 

Were stained with blood from m%.Tv^ % "^^^xYaiikK^ft** 

Then, when, through distant a^ft^,\oti^*vci'^^\\^^ 
The palace of the monarcYi-sUve Vvadi xa^O*-^ 
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Famine's faint »;roan, and penury's silent tear, 
A heap of crumbling ruins stood^ and through 
Year after year their stones upon the fields 
Wakening a lonely echo ; and the leaves 
Of the old thorn ^ that on the top-most tower 
Usurped the royal ensign's grandest^ shook 
In the stern storm that swayed the top*|Beat tower 
And whispered strange tales in the whirlwind^s ear. 

Low through the lone cathedral's rooflett aislee 
The melancholy winds a death dirge sung : 
It were a sight of awfulness to see 
The works of faith and slavery, so vast. 
So sumptuous, yet so perishing withal ! 
Eyen as the corpse that rests beneath its wall. 
A thousand mourners deck the pomp of death 
To day, the breathing marble glows above 
To decorate its memory, and tongues 
Are busy of its life : to-morrow worms 
In silence and in darkness seize their prey. 

Within the massy prison's mouldering courts, 
Fearless and free the ruddy children played. 
Weaving gay chaplets for their innocent brows 
With the green ivy and the red wall flower, 
That mock the dungeon's unavailing glo«ii ; 
The ponderous chams, and gratings of strong iron. 
There rusted amid heaps of broken stone 
That mingled slowly with their native earth : 
There the broad beam of day, virhioh feebly once 
Lighted the cheek of lean captivity 
With a pale and sickly glare, then freely shone 
On the pure smiles of infant playfulness : 
No more the shuddering voice of hoarse despair 
Pealed through the echoing vaults, but sootning note 
. Of ivy fingered winds and gladsome birds 
And merriment were resonant axonnd. 
These ruins soon left not a wreck behmd *. 
TAe/r elements, wide scattered o'er iii% g\o>»«- 




Hioialruil to 
Thus human tbiagt were perfected, and earth, 
BTen u a child benealh its motker'n love, 
Was alrengtheaed in all excellence, and graw 
Fairer and nnbter wilb etcit pasiin); fear. 
Now Time his dusky pennons u'erthe scene 
Closes ill fleodfast daritnesa, and Ihe past 
Fades from our charmed sight. My talk is done: 
Thy lore is learned. Earth's wonderit are Ihine ow 
With all the fear and all the hope they bring. 
My spells are past ; the present now recurs, 
Ah me ! a pathless wildernosi remains 
Yet nnaubdued by man's reclaiming band. 

Yi?t, humSia Spirit, bravely hold thy course. 

Let virtue teach thee flrmly to pursue 

Tbe gradual paths of an aapirina change: 

For birth, and life, and death, aud thatstrangc Mat 

Before the naked soul has found its home. 

All lend to perfect happtnesB, urge 

The restless wheels of being on Qieir way. 

Whose flashing- spokes, instinct with indoite life. 

Bicker and, burn to gain their deatined goal. 

"*- birth but wakes the spirit to the aense 

utward shews, whose ineipsriE 
- . modes of passioti to its frame 
Lifs is its slate of aclion, and the sti.. 
Of all events is segregated there 
That variegated tKe eternsl universe ; 
Death is a gate of dreariness and gloom 
Thai leads to azure isles and beaming skies 
And happy regions of eternal hope. 
Theri'fore, O Spirit I fearlessly bear on ; 
Though storms may break the primrose ou lis stalk. 
Though frosts may blight the freshness of its bloom. 
Yet spring's iwalieriing bKHltv-n'Kl voo 'CcA K».v4(v, 
ToAbJ ii'ilhfciadlie«<Wws'\«.?a\u\iftefci-«"«. 
I»n( 5/ootn* in moiay banka mA ftwYwHoft igKft*-. 
"ghting the greenwood wVftv vttswTiN ^^» - 
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Fear not then. Spirit, death's durobing hutd. 

So welcome wben the tyrant \i awake. 

So welcome wbea the binf a hell-loidi burns ; 

Tig but tbe voyage of adaAsome hour. 

The traUBient gulph-dream of a Btarlling nleep. 

Death is no foe to virtue ; Earth has seen 

Love's brightest roses on the seafTold bloom. 

Mingling with freedom's fadelea* laurels there. 

And presagmg the truth of vieioued bliss. 

Are there not hopes within thee, which this scene 

Of linked and gradual being baa conGrmedT 

Whose stingings bade thy heart look further still. 



And will thou rudely tear them fiam thy breast, 
LiefeninB snpinely (o a bigot's creed. 
Or tamely crouching to the tyrant's rod, 
Whose iron thongs ace red with haman gore T 
Never : but bravely bearing ou^ thy will 
Is destined an eternal war to wage 
Wilhlyrsany and falsehood, and uproot 
The germs of misery from the human heart. 
Thine is the hand whose piely would soothe 
The thorny pillow of unhappy crime. 
Whose impotence an eaay pardon gains. 
Watching Its wanderings as a friend's disease ' 
Thine is the brow whose mildness wonM defy 
Its fiercest rage, and brave its sternest will, 
Wben fenced ny power and master of the world. 
Thou art sincere and good ; of resolute mind. 
Free from heart- withering custom's cold controul. 
Of pas^on lofty, pure and unsubdued. 
Earth's pride and meanness could not vanquish lies. 
And therefore art thou worthy of the boon 
Which thou haal now receivM: virtue shall keep 
Thy footsteps in (he path thai thou hast trod. 
And many days of beaming Kopc &\t<i.\l Viteas 
Thy spotless life of sweet ani aa!«e4\a^e. 
^o happy one, and give that VjaoTojov, 
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Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Lig^ht, life^ and rapture from thy smile. 

The Fairy waves her wand of charm^ 
Speechless with bliss the spirit mounts the car^ 

That rolled beside the battlement^ 
Bending her beamy eyes in thankfulness. 

Again the enchanted steeds were yoked. 

Again the burning wheels inflame 
The steep descent of heaven's untrodden way. 

Fast aud far the chariot flew : 

The vast and fiery globes that rolled 

Around the Fairy's palace-gate 
Lessened by slow degrees, and soon appeared 
Such tiny twinklers as the planet orbs. 
That theVe attendant on the solar power 
With borrowed light pursued their narrower way. 
Earth floated then below : 

The chariot paused a moment there ! 
The Spirit then descended : 
The restless coursers pawed the un^euial soil. 
Snuffed the gross air, and then, their errand done. 
Unfurled their pinions to the wind of heaven. 

The Body and the Soul united then, 
A gentle start convulsed lanthe's frame : 
Her veiny eyelids quietly unclosed ; 
Moveless awhile the dark blue orbs remained : 
She looked aroUnd in wonder and beheld 
Henry, who kneeled in silence by her couch. 
Watching her sleep with looks of speechless love. 

And the bright beaming stars 
That through the casement shone. 



THE^li\\>. 



Wmosi ia ihe \ovt that gleaming thcuugh the 
Waida off the poisonous arrow of its %aiii ! 

Whose is the warm and partial praise. 

Virtue's most sweet reward ? 



Liing gj 
I pazed fondly oi 



HiHRiET I on tliiiiP : — ttiou wssl uiy porui 
Tliou waft the mspiration of my song ; 
Tliineai "' 
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